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Week Ending Friday, June 26, 1987 


Veto of the Fairness in Broadcasting 
Act of 1987 





Message to the Senate Returning S. 742 
Without Approval. June 19, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval S. 742, the “Fairness in Broadcasting 
Act of 1987,” which would codify the so- 
called “fairness doctrine.” This doctrine, 
which has evolved through the decisional 
process of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), requires Federal offi- 
cials to supervise the editorial practices of 
broadcasters in an effort to ensure that they 
provide coverage of controversial issues and 
a reasonable opportunity for the airing of 
contrasting viewpoints on those issues. This 
type of content-based regulation by the 
Federal Government is, in my judgment, 
antagonistic to the freedom of expression 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

In any other medium besides broadcast- 
ing, such Federal policing of the editorial 
judgment of journalists would be unthink- 
able. The framers of the First Amendment, 
confident that public debate would be freer 
and healthier without the kind of interfer- 
ence represented by the “fairness doctine,” 
chose to forbid such regulations in the 
clearest terms: “Congress shall make no law 

. . abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press.” More recently, the United States 
Supreme Court, in striking down a right-of- 
access statute that applied to newspapers, 
spoke of the statute’s intrusion into the 
function of the editorial process and con- 
cluded that “{i]t has yet to be demonstrated 
how governmental regulation of this crucial 
process can be exercised consistent with 
First Amendment guarantees of a free press 
as they have evolved to this time.” Miami 
Herald Publishing Co. v. Tornillo, 418 US. 
241, 258 (1974). 

I recognize that 18 years ago the Su- 
preme Court indicated that the fairness 
doctrine as then applied to a far less tech- 


nologically advanced broadcast industry did 
not contravene the First Amendment. Red 
Lion Broadcasting Co. v. FCC, 395 U.S. 367 
(1969). The Red Lion decision was based on 
the theory that usable broadcast frequen- 
cies were then so inherently scarce that 
government regulation of broadcasters was 
inevitable and the FCC’s “fairness doc- 
trine” seemed to be a reasonable means of 
promoting diverse and vigorous debate of 
controversial issues. 

The Supreme Court indicated in Red 
Lion a willingness to reconsider the appro- 
priateness of the fairness doctrine if it re- 
duced rather than enhanced broadcast cov- 
erage. In a later case, the Court acknowl- 
edged the changes in the technological and 
economic environment in which broadcast- 
ers operate. It may now be fairly concluded 
that the growth in the number of available 
media outlets does indeed outweigh what- 
ever justifications may have seemed to exist 
at the period during which the doctrine was 
developed. The FCC itself has concluded 
that the doctrine is an unnecessary and det- 
rimental regulatory mechanism. After a 
massive study of the effects of its own rule, 
the FCC found in 1985 that the recent ex- 
plosion in the number of new information 
sources such as cable television has clearly 
made the “fairness doctrine” unnecessary. 
Furthermore, the FCC found that the doc- 
trine in fact inhibits broadcasters from pre- 
senting controversial issues of public impor- 
tance, and thus defeats its own purpose. 

Quite apart from these technological ad- 
vances, we must not ignore the obvious 
intent of the First Amendment, which is to 
promote vigorous public debate and a di- 
versity of viewpoints in the public forum as 
a whole, not in any particular medium, let 
alone in any particular journalistic outlet. 
History has shown that the dangers of an 
overly timid or biased press cannot be 
averted through bureaucratic regulation, 
but only through the freedom and competi- 
tion that the First Amendment sought to 
guarantee. 
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S. 742 simply cannot be reconciled with 
the freedom of speech and the press se- 
cured by our Constitution. It is, in my judg- 
ment, unconstitutional. Well-intentioned as 
S. 742 may be, it would be inconsistent with 
the First Amendment and with the Ameri- 
can tradition of independent journalism. 
Accordingly, I am compelled to disapprove 
this measure. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 19, 1987. 


Note: The message was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 20. 


Reform of the Federal Budget Process 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 20, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Recently, Washington has been covered 
by miniplagues of insects. First, there were 
boll weevils and gypsy moths in ’81 and ’82; 
they were good guys. Now there are cica- 
das. Cicadas, it seerns, come in cycles. Their 
larvae bury deep into the ground and only 
hatch out every 17 years. They’re big, awk- 
ward, flying things and, in large numbers, 
make a loud, screeching sound that rever- 
berates in the humid Washington air. I 
think most everyone would agree things 
will be much more pleasant when the cica- 
das go back underground. 

Well, I’m afraid that, like the cicadas, the 
big spenders are hatching out again and 
threatening to overrun Congress. For 
awhile, they seemed to have gone under- 
ground. The deficit reduction law, Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, helped keep them under 
control and, well, nobody wanted to repeat 
the mistake of one Presidential candidate 
who called for higher taxes. Now, however, 
the tax-and-spend crew is back, and they 
seem to have lost all embarrassment about 
taking your money on a spending spree. 
And one Congressman has called for so 
many tax increases since January that his 
colleagues derisively refer to his Tax of the 
Month Club. 
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Last Monday, I called on Congress to 
come up with a responsible budget. Well, 
the House-Senate conference committee 
reached an agreement on a budget all right, 
but responsible it isn’t. Forty-one billion 
dollars in increased domestic spending, with 
essential defense programs held captive to a 
$64 billion tax hike—book-balancing gim- 
micks that will actually cost you $2 billion 
in the long run. And, by their own esti- 
mates, they’re not even close to Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings deficit limits. We’re will- 
ing to work with those in Congress who will 
work with us in good faith. But this budget 
is as bad as they come—like a bad sequel to 
the tax-and-spend follies of the 1970's. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
brazen waste of your money that’s been 
going on in Congress. Take the UDAG pro- 
gram—$5.7 million will go to build rental 
units in a development in Palm Beach 
County. Five million dollars will go to de- 
velop a hotel, a lakefront restaurant, office 
space, and condominiums on Seneca Lake. 
More millions will go to help build luxury 
apartments in Newburgh, New York, and 
residential housing in the riverside section 
of Detroit. 

But some of the waste is even more 
absurd. Did you know that your Congress 
wants to spend millions of dollars to pur- 
chase submerged lands? That’s right, thanks 
to your Representatives, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could become the proud owner of 
a thousand acres of underwater property. 

I've spoken frequently of the so-called 
demonstration projects in the highway bill, 
which don’t demonstrate anything but the 
ability of some in Congress to bring home 
the bacon. But today I want to let you in on 
a naughty, little secret about agricultural 
subsidies: One of the biggest recipients of 
agricultural subsidies in America isn’t even 
an American. He’s the Prince of Liechten- 
stein, and he happens to own a few hun- 
dred thousand acres in Texas. Do you think 
that you and your hard-earned tax dollars 
should be feathering his bed? 

And all of this is just the tip of the ice- 
berg—or the top of the pork barrel. The 
deeper you go, the worse it gets. Yet some 
in Congress can still stand up with a 
straight face and say that they can’t find 
anywhere to cut except, of course, national 
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defense. And, so, your taxes will have to be 
raised. 

Some say the deficit is the responsibility 
of the President. Well, the fact is, according 
to the Constitution, the President can’t 
spend one nickel. Congress appropriates 
every cent in the budget and every single 
cent that makes up our deficit. Every year 
we consult with the people in the Cabinet 
and the agencies, the people who actually 
run these programs. We ask them what 
they need and then put together a responsi- 
ble budget. 

Each year, Congress announces—some- 
times before they even see it—that our 
budget is dead on arrival. Then they put 
together their own budget. I have a choice: 
Take it, pork and all, or veto it, and see the 
entire United States Government grind to a 
halt. 

This is no way to run a country. This is 
why, in the coming weeks, I'll be taking my 
case to you, the American people, asking 
for your support to bring fiscal sanity back 
to our government. I'll be talking about 
your economic bill of rights. The right not 
to be overtaxed, overspent, and overregu- 
lated—and the mechanisms that can ensure 
those rights, like the balanced budget 
amendment with a tax limitation clause, the 
line-item veto, and other reforms of the 
budget process. 

I’ll be counting on your support. Like tax 
reform, we can, and we will, win this one. 
Let’s make the cicadas in Congress go back 
underground. 

Until next week, thanks for listening and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Ford’s Theatre 





Remarks at a Fundraising Gala. 
June 21, 1987 





I didn’t know I was going to be called 
upon, so I prepared. [Laughter] It is a pleas- 
ure for me to be here tonight, especially 
now that everybody knows I’m with the 
hottest date around. [Laughter] You know, 


that poll about all those young fellas who’d 
like to go out with Nancy didn’t surprise 
me one bit. 

You know, I’d never met Nancy before I 
called for her on the night of our first date; 
it was a kind of blind date. In fact, in case 
things just didn’t click, I had told her on the 
phone that I had a really early call in the 
morning on the set, and, so, it would have 
to be a short evening. And she told me the 
same thing about herself. [Laughter] My 
half of the story was a bit hard to believe 
because, due to a broken leg I’d had recent- 
ly, I arrived on crutches. [Laughter] 

Well, as the evening wore on, we forgot 
all about those early morning calls; we 
stayed out till the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. As a matter of fact, we were in a Holly- 
wood nightclub at 2 a.m. in the morning, 
listening to Sophie Tucker. [Laughter] And 
she’s been the leading lady of my heart 
ever—Nancy, not Sophie. [Laughter] 

But the entertainment industry is still 
something special for us both, even more so 
just because it brought us together. But it’s 
also special to our country. Some people 
suggest that we Americans are a little brash 
about how proud we are of our freedom. 
And, yes, sometimes we are. Yet, look all 
over our land, and you'll see people enjoy- 
ing that freedom, entertaining others, en- 
riching their communities, and making life 
a little more fun. 

Hollywood and Broadway have produced 
some magnificent films, stage plays, and 
musicals—entertainment applauded by au- 
diences the world over. Those films help us 
with our balance of payments, I can tell you 
that. I myself have performed in films that 
have played in foreign markets, although I 
understand in Japan that “Cattle Queen of 
Montana” lost something in the translation. 
[Laughter] 

But entertainment covers a broad range 
of artistic endeavors, big and small. Let it 
never be overlooked that our freedom also 
manifests itself in the off-Broadway produc- 
tions, the community theatres, church plays 
and choirs, the street entertainers, the cir- 
cuses, and all those comedy acts and musi- — 
cal groups that can be found in towns and 
hamlets all across America. 

In many countries, entertainers are not so 
free. They often must have their perform- 
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ances approved by government officials. 
Not long ago, we had dinner with Yakov 
Smirnoff, a comedian from the Soviet 
Union—now a proud United States citizen 
pzacticing his trade here in this new coun- 
try. Yakov remembers how he was required 
to get official approval for all the material 
thai he would use in the year ahead. Annu- 
ally, he would traipse to a bureaucratic en- 
clave in the Ministry of Culture called—and 
this is a rough translation—the Department 
of Humor. [Laughter] That’s no joke—the 
Department of Humor. Yakov says the only 
advantage that Soviet comedians have is 
that they’re always playing to a captive au- 
dience. [Laughter] 

Well, in our country people are free to 
speak and free to tell a joke, even if it 
tweeks the nose of a government official. 
And you thought that scar on my nose was 
from too much Sun. [Laughter] Our good 
humor is one of our greatest national assets, 
and entertainment has been a lively part of 
the American scene from our earliest days. 
And for all those American entertainers of 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, Ford’s 
Theatre represents their important contri- 
bution to our way of life. This theatre con- 
tinues a great American tradition and 
broadens appreciation for the theatre arts. 
So, Nancy and I extend to you our deepest 
appreciation for your help in maintaining 
this historic site. 

Thanks to all those who performed for us 
tonight. When I saw David Copperfield 
hanging there in midair over that sword, I 
know that he now understands what it feels 
like to be a candidate for public office these 
days. [Laughter] 

Seriously though, this has been a wonder- 
ful evening for a worthy cause. A special 
word of appreciation to Joy Baker, Betty 
Wright, Millie O’Neill, Carol Laxalt, for 
their commitment to Ford’s Theatre; and 
also to Mary Jane Wick and Frankie Hewitt 
for all the hard work they put into making 
this the memorable show that it has been. 

So, a “thank you” to all of you. God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. at 
Ford’s Theatre. 

Also included in the White House press 
release are the First Lady’s remarks on ac- 
cepting the Lincoln/Ford’s Theatre Medal 
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1987 


for her contributions as the honorary chair- 
man of the theatre fundraiser. 


Melbourne, Florida 





Remarks on Arrival. June 22, 1987 





Thank you all very much for coming out 
here on a very nice day—but a nice warm 
day. I’m most grateful to you. You know, I 
think maybe I ought to tell you a little bit 
about what I’m doing traveling around 
right now and trips like this so that you'll 
understand. 

I think it’s kind of decision time in Wash- 
ington. And the decision that has to be 
made is how we’re going to get our fiscal 
house in order without overburdening the 
people of this country with taxes. 

I've brought along your fine Congress- 
man Bill Nelson, who’s here with me. Of 
course, I’m taking a chance on getting him 
out of there when there’s so many people 
up there on the other side. I know what 
side he’s on, and he’s on the right side with 
regard to taxes and what we’re trying to do. 

Very briefly—because I know I have to 
move on—very briefly, we think the time 
has come to recognize that there are some 
things lacking in the budget process in 
Washington. Over 80 percent of the people, 
if we believe the polls, believe that we 
should have an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that says the Federal Government 
cannot borrow money and go in debt. And 
so far, we haven’t been able to get action 
on that. But if you show some interest in it 
to the people in Washington, we can. 

The second thing is another one that I 
want to explain a little bit, because I’ve just 
been told that alot of people don’t know 
what I’m talking about when I say that the 
President ought to have a line-item veto. 
Well, the line-item veto simply means that 
when they’re passing a piece of legislation 
that ordinarily the President would want to 
sign and be able to sign, but then somebody 
sticks a couple of spending measures in 
there that have nothing to do with the 
original bill, the President ought to have 
the right to sign that bill after he has 
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vetoed those particular spending measures 
and gotten them out of the bill. Well, that’s 
what I’m going to be talking about to the 
other people that I'll be meeting today. 

But right now, once again, I just want to 
thank you. This is very heartwarming for 
this kind of welcome, and I’m most grate- 
ful—try to be deserving of it. [Applause] All 
right. Thank you all. Goodbye, and again 
thanks. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. at 
Melbourne Regional Airport. 


Melbourne, Florida 





Remarks at Dictaphone Corporation’s 
Employee Appreciation Day Picnic. 
June 22, 1987 





The President. Thank you all very much, 
and I want to give special thanks to Mark 
Breslawsky and Cliff Peterson for inviting 


me down here for this tour. It’s a pleasure 
to be in the district of Congressman Bill 
Nelson and the State of Bob Martinez, a 
rising star in the Republican Party of whom 
we're all very proud. And I’m especially 
happy to be here, because I hear that Dic- 
taphone is celebrating its 100th anniversary 
next year, and I’m always glad to be ad- 
dressing something that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] 

Speaking of venerable institutions, Cliff 
introduced me to an employee named 
Evelyn Boot, who is 72 years old and has 
been working here since a year after the 
plant opened. And I just want to say con- 
gratulations, Evelyn. I’ve got a few years on 
you—{laughter|—I'm a little older than that 
myself. But you have one advantage: My 
job has a mandatory retirement clause. 
[Laughter] 

You know, back before I got my present 
job, I worked on a television program for 8 
years that was called the “GE Theatre”— 
“General Electric Theatre.” And I would 
spend about 10 or 12 weeks every year, as 
part of the job, traveling around the coun- 
try and visiting the workers in the some 
139 GE plants. And I saw then, as I’ve seen 
here today, the real source of economic 


growth and productivity. It won’t be found 
in government or in some bureaucracy. It’s 
America’s workers and entrepreneurs and 
companies like yours that are making it 
happen. And boy is it happening! 

America has created over 13 million new 
jobs in the last 4% years. That’s an average 
of 250,000 jobs a month, and that’s an as- 
tounding fact. Meanwhile, America’s manu- 
facturing productivity is shooting ahead at 
the fastest rate in 20 years, and in 1986 we 
outstripped our international competition. 
Together with tax cuts and solid economic 
growth, that means rising take-home pay 
for America’s families. 

The Europeans talk enviously of what 
they call—to my face they have called it— 
the American miracle. Well, I’ve seen an 
example of that miracle here today: a com- 
pany where the entire staff has worked to- 
gether as a team to create an impressive 70- 
percent increase in productivity in the last 
4 years. Harnessing the latest technology, 
you’ve kept product costs down, boosted 
sales at home, and stayed competitive 
abroad; and in the process, this plant has 
been able to literally double its manufactur- 
ing jobs. Doubling employment, surging 
productivity, increasing competitiveness, a 
team spirit and shared goals—you’ve got a 
miracle of your own going right here and 
something that you can all be very proud 
of. 

But this miracle—all you’ve worked so 
hard to accomplish, all America has worked 
so hard to accomplish in the last 64% years— 
all of this is now in jeopardy. I’ve got some- 
thing to say, and I’m going to use plain 
language. I’m not going to pull any 
punches. There are some people up in 
Washington who seem determined to de- 
stroy our economic expansion and send us 
right back into the malaise, as they called it 
themselves then, and the stagflation of the 
1970's. 

There are two dangers looming ahead. 
One is the trade bill passed by the House 
recently. It can only be described as anti- 
jobs, antigrowth, and anticonsumer. And 
the Senate will soon be taking up their own 
trade legislation. It’s essential they go the 
positive route with a bill that opens markets 
rather than shutting them down, a bill that 
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is projobs, progrowth, proconsumer—in a 
world, protrade. 

The second danger confronting us will 
sound familiar: that old time deficit spend- 
ing. Some in the Congress are reverting to 
their old habits of tax and tax and spend 
and spend, and I have one Member of the 
Congress with me who’s not one of those 
I’m just talking about. He’s on the other 
side—our side. Those others are squander- 
ing your hard-earned money on politically 
motivated spending projects and special in- 
terest payoffs. And to pay for it, they’re 
proposing to saddle you, the American 
people, with a bill for an extra $100 billion 
in taxes over the next 4 years. 

Well, I say “no way.” No way are the 
American people going to be made to foot 
the bill for the tax-and-spend crew on Cap- 
itol Hill. Now, I have to tell you, some in 
Congress are standing against this tax tide. 
When I visited the Republican Senators last 
week, they gave me a giant veto pencil 
especially designed to take care of tax hikes. 
I’m keeping that pencil at the ready in my 
desk, and believe me, any tax hike bill that 
makes it into the Oval Office won’t make it 
out alive. 

So, the tax-and-spend crew might as well 
just face the facts: There isn’t going to be 
any tax hike in this administration. What 
there is going to be is a Capitol Hill clean- 
up, a radical reform of the budgetary polli- 
tics that pays for today’s excesses with to- 
morrow’s money. 

That so-called budget process has become 
an embarrassment to the American way of 
governing. You wouldn’t put up with it in 
your plant here for a minute and a half. 
Last week I addressed the American people 
and said we have to put a stop to this kind 
of thing. We’ve reached breakpoint, deci- 
sion time, and that’s why I’ve come to you, 
the American people. I’m asking for your 
support to put pressure on Congress to 
bring the reliability and credibility to the 
Federal budget process. 

Just as we did with tax reform, we’re 
going to be traveling the country, stumping 
for fairness for the American people. We 
got the special interests out of the tax code; 
now let’s get them out of the budget. Let’s 
demand an economic bill of rights so that 
congressional taxing and spending can 
never again endanger our livelihoods. Let’s 
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ensure your right to a free economy, an 
economy of growth and opportunity for 
you, your children, and your children’s chil- 
dren. Let’s make sure that miracles like the 
one taking place right here will keep hap- 
pening across America, creating jobs and 
hope and a better future for all of us. 

Now what can you do? Well, you can 
write letters. You’d be surprised how im- 
portant they are. Bill Nelson can tell you 
how important they are. Now, to some, you 
should be writing letters telling them to get 
off the dime and do what they should be 
doing. But it wouldn’t hurt if you wrote 
some letters of thank you to your Congress- 
man here, because he is doing what’s right 
and trying to help all of you. And it won’t 
hurt his colleagues to see that kind of mail 
coming to someone who is doing what’s 
right. 

But I’m not going to take anymore of 
your time here. I’ve got another date 
moving on from here to talk to some others 
in your city. But I just want to tell you 
again how wonderful this has been to see 
you all here, and to see what you’ve been 
doing. 

Audience member. We love you. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. 1 love all of you. And 
thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12 noon out- 
side of the plant. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Mark Breslawsky, president, 
and Clifford Peterson, vice president for op- 
erations, of Dictaphone Corporation, Bill 
Nelson, Representative from Florida, and 
Robert Martinez, Governor of Florida. Prior 
to his remarks, the President toured the 
plant’s assembly line operation. 


Melbourne, Florida 





Remarks at a Luncheon Sponsored by the 
Greater South Brevard Area Chamber of 
Commerce. June 22, 1987 





Governor Martinez, Congressman Nelson, 
Maxine Nohrr, I thank you, and I thank you 
all. This is a most heartwarming greeting, 
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and well, it’s good to be here in Melbourne, 
Florida, the city that just next year will be 
celebrating a hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. Come to think of it, maybe I 
ought to return next year for the celebra- 
tion. As I said earlier today, it’s not often 
these days that I get to go to a birthday 
party for something that’s older than I am. 
[Laughter] 

But it’s an honor to be able to address 
this luncheon hosted by the Greater South 
Brevard Area Chamber of Commerce. So 
many people have helped to make this 
event possible that I can’t thank them all. 
But I do want to express my gratitude to 
the Melbourne Municipal Band and the 
new pride of Melbourne—high school choir. 

Now, I came down here today on very 
serious business: to tell you about an historic 
issue in Washington—an issue that will 
shape the future of our entire nation and 
even the world—and to ask for your help. 
In my address to the nation from the Oval 
Office just last Monday, I spoke about the 
Venice summit and gave a statement of 
American policy in the Persian Gulf. But 
our polls showed that, of all the subjects I 
touched on in that speech, the American 
people listened with the greatest interest 
and concern to my discussion of the Federal 
budget and of the threat posed to our 
nation by deficit spending. 

You may remember that when I ran for 
office back in 1980 the American economy 
was in the worst mess since the Great De- 
pression. Government was everywhere, 
running up taxes, causing inflation, raising 
interest rates, and taking a bigger and 
bigger share of our earnings. So, when our 
administration was elected, we enacted an 
across-the-board personal income tax cut of 
nearly 25 percent. Then we indexed the tax 
brackets, making it possible [impossible] ! 
for inflation to push you into higher and 
higher tax brackets. 

Many people didn’t understand that 
subtle way in which, without having to pass 
a tax bill, the Congress was getting a tax 
increase every year. People working in that 
inflationary period would get a raise to 
cover the cost of inflation, to keep them 
even with where they were in the previous 
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year. But the Government’s tax was based 
on the number of dollars, not their value. 
So, as the number of your dollars increased, 
even though you weren’t any better off 
than you were before, you were worse off 
because you paid a higher income tax. Well, 
we fixed that; we made the tax brackets 
have to go up with the inflation, also. 

The big spenders and special interests 
predicted economic ruin with what we 
were doing. We proved them wrong. You 
don’t tax and spend your way to recovery. 
Today inflation and interest rates are 
down—way down. Inflation alone has fallen 
from over 12 percent to under 4 for the last 
12 months. We’ve seen 54 straight months 
of economic growth and the creation of 
more than 13 million jobs—more jobs than 
Western Europe and Japan put together 
have created in the past 10 years. 

You know, I could tell it was working— 
that whole idea—when they stopped calling 
it Reaganomics. [Laughter] 

Then in our second term, we enacted an 
historic tax reform, one that simplified the 
tax system, eliminated many loopholes and 
tax shelters, lowered most Americans’ tax 
rates even further, and made the whole 
system more fair. In particular, this tax 
reform eliminated the complicated system 
of 14 tax brackets and replaced it with just 
2. And under this new system, the individ- 
ual income tax burden is being cut by an 
average 6 percent in 1988. In plain lan- 
guage, that works out to an average of 
about $200 in savings for everybody. 

You remember the old formula that do- 
nated—or dominated, I should say—the 
Government doesn’t donate anything— 
[laughter|—dominated Government for so 
many years, the formula that led to high 
inflation and economic stagnation: “tax and 
tax, spend and spend.” Well, the good news 
is that because of the economic reforms 
that I’ve just described “tax and tax” has 
become a thing of the past. We can take 
great pride in that, because it testifies to a 
fundamental fact about America: the ability 
of the people to make their own will pre- 
vail over that of big government. But 
there’s some bad news, and that’s why I am 
here today. You see, I’m afraid we still have 
our work cut out for us when it comes to 
“spend and spend.” Last year we got the 
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special interests out of the tax code. Now 
it’s time to get them out of the budget. 

In this bicentennial year of our Constitu- 
tion, I’m reminded that the Bill of Rights 
was adopted by our forefathers to protect 
the people from the threat posed by gov- 
ernment of that age to our basic political 
liberties. Now, over 200 years later, the 
chief danger of big government is the 
threat to our economic liberties, to our 
basic right to earn our own keep and keep 
what we earn. Here the problem is a bloat- 
ed Federal Government that overtaxes, 
overspends, overborrows, and overregu- 
lates. In this day and time, what Americans 
need is an economic bill of rights, and Ill 
talk more specifically about that next 
month. 

For now, it’s enough to say that the Fed- 
eral budget process just plain isn’t working, 
as your Governor has told you. Earlier this 
year I sent Congress a responsible budget— 
I’m called upon to do that—one that met 
our deficit reduction targets, preserved a 
strong defense, and added funds for critical 
domestic needs like AIDS research. But that 
budget was ignored. Instead, some in Con- 
gress want a budget that will, as a percent- 
age of gross national product, put defense 
spending back on the path leading to the 
dangerous levels of the previous administra- 
tion. 

On the domestic side—you guessed it— 
Congress wants to spend more, $41 billion 
more. And they have even more spending 
in the pipeline for welfare and other pro- 
grams, that we’ve only begun to get control 
of. We need to reduce spending, not in- 
crease it. And to pay for all of this, your 
taxes would be raised by $19 billion next 
year and $64 billion over the next 3 years. 
Raise taxes, cut vital defense programs, and 
increase domestic spending by tens of bil- 
lions of dollars—if you'll permit me, there 
they go again. [Laughter] 

Now, the amazing thing is that some in 
Congress seem to believe that spending 
more and more on behalf of this or that 
special interest group is actually good poli- 
tics. But sooner or later, the answer will 
come not from the special interests but 
from you, the people. 

This attitude in Congress reminds me of a 
lazy student who was flunking math. 
“Teacher,” he said, “Dad told me that if my 
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grades don’t improve somebody’s going to 
get a spanking. So, I’d watch out if I were 
you.” [Laughter] Yet just as, together, we 
conquered “tax and tax,” so too we can con- 
trol “spend and spend.” 

I’ve agreed to have members of my ad- 
ministration sit down with Congress and 
talk about the budget process. Congress 
needs a way of ensuring that it will honor 
budget decisions once it agrees to them. I 
propose just three simple budget reforms— 
and you’ve heard them mentioned already 
here today—three simple reforms with the 
power to put the big spenders out of busi- 
ness forever. 

First, we must force Congress to reform 
the budget process itself, to stop all the 
delays and the missed deadlines. We can do 
this by forcing Congress to vote, yes or no, 
up or down, on an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that will put a stop to the flood of 
red ink. Just as your Governor told you, 
Thomas Jefferson was the first to criticize 
the Constitution. And almost immediately 
he said its one glaring lack was that it did 
not prohibit the Government from borrow- 
ing. 

You know, there’s a little story that comes 
to mind here. It seems back in 1981 one 
Congressman was out talking to one of his 
constituents, and he asked him how he 
stood on the tax cuts that I wanted. Well, 
the Congressman went on for some length 
about the great complexity of the issue and 
the enormous difficulties of public expendi- 
tures and revenues. And the farmer just 
kind of shifted around, and then he said, 
“Well, let me ask it this way: Are you for 
him or agin’ him?” [Laughter] 

Well, today a majority of States have al- 
ready passed resolutions calling for a consti- 
tutional convention to propose a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution. 
Now, if Congress goes on refusing to take 
action, I won’t hesitate to take the case for 
this constitutional amendment directly to 
the State legislatures. But my friends, isn’t 
it about time that Congress did the right 
thing and finally enacted the balanced 
budget amendment? [Applause] The polls 
all show that some 80 percent of the Ameri- 
can people want it. Well, isn’t that what 
representative government is for: to do 
what the people feel is right? [Applause] 
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And second, I need your help in getting 
Congress to agree to a responsible budget 
deficit reduction package this year and to 
stay with it. I’ve already shown that when 
Congress passes budget-busting boondog- 
gles, the kind that give me heartburn— 
well, let me just put it like this: How do I 
spell relief? —V-E-T-O. [Laughter] 

And we need to go beyond that, to build 
a consensus in Congress to hold spending 
down. And make no mistake: This is an 
issue that transcends party. Responsible 
Democrats, like your own Congressman Bill 
Nelson, have shown that for the good of the 
country they’re willing to join forces with 
those who believe in limiting deficit spend- 
ing. The only thing that makes me uneasy 
about him being here with me today is 
that—who’s tending the store while we’re 
gone? [Laughter] But, we need many more 
Senators and Representatives to take this 
responsible position, and this is where you, 
the people, come in. As I said before, if we 
can’t make them see the light, let’s make 
them feel the heat. 

And third, and once again, saying and re- 
peating what the Governor said, there’s 
something else I hope you'll ask for: the 
line-item veto. The line-item veto is simple; 
it would enable the President to go over 
those huge expenditure bills and just draw a 
line through the items that represent waste. 
Now, the Governors of 43 States already 
have the line-item veto. I had it myself as 
Governor of California and used it no fewer 
than 943 times without being overridden. 

Now how could that be? Well, in our 
State, two-thirds of the legislature has to 
pass the budget to begin with, and when it 
comes to me they can add things in. I can 
veto those things out—as Governor of Cali- 
fornia, not as President—and those same 
two-thirds majority that would vote the 
entire budget to send it to me, when faced 
with voting again to override the veto by 
two-thirds vote on those individual items— 
no, they wouldn’t stand up and vote for 
those. So, we had a clean record on that. I 
think you'll agree with what the Governor 
said: It’s high time we gave the line-item 
veto to the President. 

And incidentally—I may stand corrected 
on this one—I think that it’s 44 of the States 
that have the balanced budget in their con- 
stitutions. And there are a host of other 


reforms Congress should undertake to im- 
prove the enforceability and credibility of 
the budget process: a 2-year budget, for ex- 
ample, as you do here; credit reform; firm 
limits on the amount of nondefense spend- 
ing; tougher rules to prevent bills that bust 
the budget. I know that Congress is cur- 
rently considering some of these changes, 
and I encourage them to move on with de- 
liberation and come up with a package of 
reforms that will begin to correct the glar- 
ing deficiencies of the current process. 

Now, I’ve just mentioned serving as Gov- 
ernor of California. I had a couple of experi- 
ences out there that I think shed light on 
this whole problem of government spend- 
ing. When I took office, I found it was very 
similar to what I then later ran into when I 
took office as President. In spite of the bal- 
anced budget requirement in the Constitu- 
tion, you come in in the middle of the fiscal 
year. I found that my predecessor had left 
me with a sizeable deficit that would have 
to be cleaned up under the Constitution in 
the 6 months remaining of that fiscal year. I 
had to ask the people for more money to do 
this, but I promised the people that if and 
when we could give it back, that’s what 
we'd do. Well, we cleaned up the place. 
And came a time when we showed that we 
were going to have a surplus, and my fi- 
nance director came to me and said, “I 
know there may have been things that you 
wanted to do as Governor and couldn’t be- 
cause of the money situation, but now 
before the legislature finds out, you're 
going to have this amount.” And he told me 
the surplus. And he said, “I thought you 
might have some program of your own that 
you'd like to put in effect.” And I said, “I 
do.” Well, he said, “What is it?” I said, 
“Let’s give it back.” Well, he said, “That's 
never been done before.” And I said, “Well, 
you never had an actor up here before, 
either.” [Laughter] 

So, we did give the money back. And two 
or three times we didn’t get into the clear 
enough that we could say, hey, look, we can 
actually now cut the tax rates somewhere. 
But in those few times that we got another 
surplus, I would go to the people first, 
before the legislature found out, and tell 
them that I was going give it back. And we 
did. And the last one was almost 10 times as 
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much as the first one had been that we 
were going to give back. 

The way we gave it back the first time 
was in the income tax. We figured out that 
the surplus was just about 10 percent of 
* what the income tax would bring in. So, we 
told the people to figure out their income 
tax and then just send us 90 percent of it— 
keep the other 10 percent. Well, when we 
got to the final one, which as I say was 
considerably bigger, I had the experience of 
one of our State senators striding into my 
office one day, and he said, “Governor, I 
think giving that money back to the people 
is an unnecessary expenditure of public 
funds.” [Laughter] You know, he really be- 
lieved that money belongs to the Govern- 
ment and what you and I get to keep out of 
what we earn is just what they allow us to 
keep. Well, all I can say is: Government had 
darn well better remember where its 
money comes from in the first place. 

With these three measures—a balanced 
budget amendment, a firm commitment to 
hold deficit spending down this very year, 
and the line-item veto—and with these 
three simple but powerful measures, we 
can see to it that the Federal Government 
begins to live within its means once and for 


Now, I know that the special interest and 
big spenders are opposed to all this, just as 
they were opposed to cutting your taxes. 
But sooner or later, they’re going to have to 
answer to you, the American people. 

Come to think of it, the idea of having 
the big spenders answer to the people re- 
minds me of—say, you wouldn’t mind if I 
told you just one more story would you? 
This was a joke about a fellow from up 
North, a Yankee who came driving down 
into the South as a tourist, and he had a 
collision with one of the natives. And the 
two cars were pretty well messed up, but 
both drivers happened to get out without 
too much personal damage. And the south- 
erner, with true southern hospitality, took a 
look at the Yankee, and said, “Hey, wait a 
minute.” And he went back to his car, and 
he brought back a bottle, and he said, 
“Here, you look pretty shaken up. You 
better take a swig of this.” So he did, and 
had a swallow of whiskey. And the south- 
erner, again his hospitality, said, “Take an- 
other one. Go ahead.” And he did. This 
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happened for a, couple of more times, and 
finally the Yankee did recover his manners 
a little bit and said, “Well, wait a minute 
here.” He said, “Why don’t you have a 
drink?” And the southerner said, “No, I’m 
just going to stand here and wait until the 
police get here.” [Laughter] 

Well, the time has come for me to leave 
the good town of Melbourne and head back 
to Washington. But in closing, let me just 
say this: In these past few years, we’ve 
come so far together, restoring our nation 
to greatness. For love of liberty, let us work 
together once again to enact these budget 
reforms, to leave to our children a nation in 
which the people, and not the Government, 
truly rule. And then we will all have done 
our job. Because there are three of us alone 
that I know sitting here—the Governor, the 
Congressman, and myself—you know, 
you're really the boss. We work for you. 
And let’s keep it that way. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. at 
Melbourne Auditorium. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Gov. Robert Martinez, 
Representative Bill Nelson, and Maxine 
Nohrr, president of the Greater South Bre- 
vard Area Chamber of Commerce. At the 
conclusion of the luncheon, the President 
returned to Washington, DC. 


Death of Fred Astaire 





Statement by the President. June 22, 1987 





Nancy and I are deeply saddened by the 
loss of a very dear friend. Fred Astaire, an 
American legend, has died. We join the 
entire Nation in mourning his passing and 
our heartfelt sympathies are with his wife, 
Robyn, and his family. 

Fred was, in every sense of the word, a 
“superstar.” He adapted a witty, sophisticat- 
ed, casual air which belied the enormity of 
his talent. He was the ultimate dancer—the 
dancer who made it all look so easy. But, 
we knew that when we watched him dance, 
we were seeing the absolute master of his 
terpsichorean muse. 
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Fred Astaire blessed us with his special 
gifts and with his friendship. Now we bless 
him with our prayers, our memories, and 
our affections. May he rest in peace. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Roland R. Vautour To Be 
Under Secretary for Small Community and 
Rural Development and a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roland R. Vautour to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development and to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. He 
would succeed Frank W. Naylor, Jr., in both 
capacities. 

Mr. Vautour is currently a State director 
of the Farmers Home Administration in 
Montpelier, VT. Prior to this he was the 
owner of Sterling Realty in Jeffersonville, 
VT, 1969-1981. 

Mr. Vautour graduated from the Universi- 
ty of New Hampshire (B.S., 1952). He was 
born January 20, 1929, in Berlin, NH. Mr. 
Vautour is married, has four children, and 
resides in Jeffersonville, VT. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Deborah Gore Dean To Be 
an Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development. June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Deborah Gore Dean to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Community Planning 
and Development). She would succeed 
Alfred Clinton Moran. 

Since 1984 Ms. Dean has been Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary and the White 
House Liaison at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD). Prior 


to this, she served as Director of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat at HUD, 1982-1984; Special 
Assistant to the Director in the Office of 
Congressional Affairs at the Department of 
Energy (DOE), June 1982-November 1982; 
and Special Assistant to the Director in the 
Office of Public Affairs (DOE), 1981-1982. 
Ms. Dean graduated from Georgetown 
University (B.A., 1980). She was born No- 
vember 30, 1954, in New York, NY. Ms. 
Dean currently resides in Potomac, MD. 


United States Ambassador to Gabon 
and Sao Tome and Principe 





Nomination of Warren Clark, Jr. 
June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Warren Clark, Jr., a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to the Gabonese 
Republic and to serve concurrently as Am- 
bassador of the United States to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Sao Tome and Principe. 
He would succeed Larry C. Williamson. 

Mr. Clark joined the Foreign Service in 
1963, and his first assignment was vice 
consul at our consulate in Aleppo, Syria, 
1964-1966. He then became an economic 
officer at Embassy Luxembourg, 1966-1968, 
to be followed by an assignment to the De- 
partment as an economist, 1968-1971. Mr. 
Clark then served as the Libyan desk offi- 
cer for a couple of years before another 
assignment as an economist in the Depart- 
ment of State, 1974-1976. He then went to 
the U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, Canada, as a 
Treasury representative, 1977-1981. He 
was designated Deputy Representative of 
the United States of America on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions where he served for a year before 
becoming Minister-Counselor (Political and 
Security) at the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations. From 1985 to 1986, Mr. Clark was 
economic counselor at the U.S. Embassy in 
Lagos, Nigeria, and since 1986 has been 
deputy chief of mission in Lagos. 
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Mr. Clark graduated from Williams Col- 
lege (B.A., 1958); Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies (M.A., 
1964); Georgetown University (M.A., 1972); 
and the John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment (M.P.A.). He was born November 7, 
1936, in Bronxville, NY. Mr. Clark served in 
the U.S. Navy from 1958 to 1962. He is 
articulate in French. Mr. Clark has three 
children and resides in Mystic, CT. 


Coordination of Economic Policies for 
Sub-Saharan Africa 





Executive Order 12599. June 23, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, and in order to establish procedures for 
development of a common long-term goal 
for all United States economic programs 
and policies in Sub-Saharan Africa, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Sub-Saharan Africa. 
(a) There is hereby established a Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Sub-Saharan Africa (“the 
Committee”). 

(b) The Committee shall consist of the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, who shall be Ct iir- 
man; the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for International Affairs, who shall be Co- 
Chairman; representatives designated by 
the Secretaries of State, Defense, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce; and representatives of 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the United 
States Information Agency, the Peace 
Corps, the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, the African Development 
Foundation, the Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, and the Assist- 
ant to the President for Policy Develop- 
ment. 

(c) Whenever matters being considered 
by the Committee may be of interest to 
Federal agencies not represented on the 
Committee, the Chairman may invite the 
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head of such agencies to designate repre- 
sentatives to participate in meetings and 
deliberations of the Committee. 

(d) The Committee shall operate under 
the policy direction of the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasury. 

(e) All Executive departments and agen- 
cies shall keep the Committee informed in 
necessary detail as to the policies, programs, 
and activities relating to the functions of 
the Committee described in section 2. 

(f) Nothing herein shall be deemed to 
derogate from the responsibilities of the 
head of any agency in exercising the re- 
sponsibilities vested in that person by law. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Committee. (a) 
The Committee shall operate in a manner 
best deemed appropriate by its Chairman 
in order to ensure the following: 

(1) that all United States economic pro- 
grams and policies for Sub-Saharan Africa 
are consistent with the goal of ending 
hunger in the region through economic 
growth, policy reform, and private sector 
development; 

(2) United States economic programs and 
policies for each country of Sub-Saharan 
Africa are tailored to the specific needs of 
that country, consistent with the goal pre- 
sented in subsection (a1) of this section; 

(3) United States economic programs and 
policies for Sub-Saharan Africa are fully co- 
ordinated within the United States Govern- 
ment prior to implementation with other 
donors and potential recipients; and, 

(4) the overall level of aid the United 
States offers a country of Sub-Saharan 
Africa is related to continued performance 
of that country toward the goal presented 
in subsection (a)(1) of this section or willing- 
ness to undertake economic reform. 

(b) The Committee shall support the Sec- 
retaries of State and the Treasury in prepar- 
ing the annual report to the President re- 
quired in section 3 of this Order. 

(c) The Committee shall coordinate the 
preparation annually of a unified budget 
justification for transmittal to the Congress. 
This justification shall encompass all United 
States economic activities, strategies, and 
policies for Sub-Saharan Africa. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to affect 
the statutory authorities of the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 
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(d) The Committee shall encourage and 
coordinate the alignment of United States 
food assistance programs in accordance 
with the goals presented in subsection 2(a) 
of this Order. 

(e) The Committee shall encourage and 
coordinate efforts to mobilize expanded hu- 
manitarian and business involvement in 
Africa, both United States and international, 
through an outreach effort with appropriate 
Federal agencies. 

(f) The Committee shall encourage and 
coordinate efforts of Federal agencies to 
expand United States business involvement 
in Sub-Saharan Africa by targeting trade 
and investment missions, prefeasibility and 
feasibility studies, sector and regional analy- 
ses, access to credit, and information on 
trade and investment opportunities in coun- 
tries undertaking economic reform. 

Sec. 3. Annual Report to the President. (a) 
The Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall make a joint report to 
the President annually on Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

(b) The annual report shall discuss the 
economic condition of Sub-Saharan Africa 
and highlight progress being made in the 
region toward achieving the goal presented 
in section 2(aX1). The annual report shall 
also affirm that all United States economic 
programs and policies conform with and 
support the goal of ending hunger in Sub- 
Saharan Africa through economic growth 
and private enterprise development. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 23, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:37 p.m., June 23, 1987) 


Freedom of Information Act 





Executive Order 12600. June 23, 1987 





PREDISCLOSURE NOTIFICATION PROCE- 
DURES FOR CONFIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL 
INFORMATION 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 


United States of America, and in order to 
provide predisclosure notification proce- 
dures under the Freedom of Information 
Act concerning confidential commercial in- 
formation, and to make existing agency no- 
tification provisions more uniform, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The head of each Executive 
department and agency subject to the Free- 
dom of Information Act shall, to the extent 
permitted by law, establish procedures to 
notify submitters of records containing con- 
fidential commercial information as de- 
scribed in section 3 of this Order, when 
those records are requested under the Free- 
dom of Information Act (FOIA), 5 U.S.C. 
552, as amended, if after reviewing the re- 
quest, the responsive records, and any 
appeal by the requester, the department or 
agency determines that it may be required 
to disclose the records. Such notice requires 
that an agency use good-faith efforts to’ 
advise submitters of confidential commer- 
cial information of the procedures estab- 
lished under this Order. Further, where no- 
tification of a voluminous number of sub- 
mitters is required, such notification may be 
accomplished by posting or publishing the 
notice in a place reasonably calculated to 
accomplish notification. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Order, the 
following definitions apply: 

(a) “Confidential commercial informa- 
tion” means records provided to the gov- 
ernment by a submitter that arguably con- 
tain material exempt from release under 
Exemption 4 of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, 5 U.S.C. 552(b\4), because disclo- 
sure could reasonably be expected to cause 
substantial competitive harm. 

(b) “Submitter” means any person or 
entity who provides confidential commer- 
cial information to the government. The 
term “submitter” includes, but is not limit- 
ed to, corporations, state governments, and 
foreign governments. 

Sec. 3. (a) For confidential commercial in- 
formation submitted prior to January l, 
1988, the head of each Executive depart- 
ment or agency shall, to the extent permit- 
ted by law, provide a submitter with notice 
pursuant to section 1 whenever: 

(i) the records are less than 10 years old 
and the information has been designated by 
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the submitter as confidential commercial in- 
formation; or 

(ii) the department or agency has reason 
to believe that disclosure of the information 
could reasonably be expected to cause sub- 
stantial competitive harm. 

(b) For confidential commercial informa- 
tion submitted on or after January 1, 1988, 
the head of each Executive department or 
agency shall, to the extent permitted by 
law, establish procedures to permit submit- 
ters of confidential commercial information 
to designate, at the time the information is 
submitted to the Federal government or a 
reasonable time thereafter, any information 
the disclosure of which the submitter claims 
could reasonably be expected to cause sub- 
stantial competitive harm. Such agency pro- 
cedures may provide for the expiration, 
after a specified period of time or changes 
in circumstances, of designations of com- 
petitive harm made by submitters. Addi- 
tionally, such procedures may permit the 
agency to designate specific classes of infor- 
mation that will be treated by the agency as 
if the information had been so designated 
by the submitter. The head of each Execu- 
tive department or agency shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, provide the sub- 
mitter notice in accordance with section 1 
of this Order whenever the department or 
agency determines that it may be required 
to disclose records: 

(i) designated pursuant to this subsection; 
or 

(ii) the disclosure of which the depart- 
ment or agency has reason to believe could 
reasonably be expected to cause substantial 
competitive harm. 

Sec. 4. When notification is made pursu- 
ant to section 1, each agency’s procedures 
shall, to the extent permitted by law, afford 
the submitter a reasonable period of time in 
which the submitter or its designee may 
object to the disclosure of any specified por- 
tion of the information and to state all 
grounds upon which disclosure is opposed. 

Sec. 5. Each agency shall give careful con- 
sideration to all such specified grounds for 
nondisclosure prior to making an adminis- 
trative determination of the issue. In all in- 
stances when the agency determines to dis- 
close the requested records, its procedures 
shall provide that the agency give the sub- 
mitter a written statement briefly explain- 
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ing why the submitter’s objections are not 
sustained. Such statement shall, to the 
extent permitted by law, be provided a rea- 
sonable number of days prior to a specified 
disclosure date. 

Sec. 6. Whenever a FOIA requester 
brings suit seeking to compel disclosure of 
confidential commercial information, each 
agency’s procedures shall require that the 
submitter be promptly notified. 

Sec. 7. The designation and notification 
procedures required by this Order shall be 
established by regulations, after notice and 
public comment. If similar procedures or 
regulations already exist, they should be re- 
viewed for conformity and revised where 
necessary. Existing procedures or regula- 
tions need not be modified if they are in 
compliance with this Order. 

Sec. 8 The notice requirements of this 
Order need not be followed if: 

(a) The agency determines that the infor- 
mation should not be disclosed; 

(b) The information has been published or 
has been officially made available to the 
public; 

(c) Disclosure of the information is re- 
quired by law (other than 5 U.S.C. 552); 

(d) The disclosure is required by an 
agency rule that (1) was adopted pursuant 
to notice and public comment, (2) specifies 
narrow classes of records submitted to the 
agency that are to be released under the 
Freedom of Information Act, and (3) pro- 
vides in exceptional circumstances for 
notice when the submitter provides written 
justification, at the time the information is 
submitted or a reasonable time thereafter, 
that disclosure of the information could rea- 
sonably be expected to cause substantial 
competitive harm; 

(e) The information requested is not des- 
ignated by the submitter as exempt from 
disclosure in accordance with agency regu- 
lations promulgated pursuant to section 7, 
when the submitter had an opportunity to 
do so at the time of submission of the infor- 
mation or a reasonable time thereafter, 
unless the agency has substantial reason to 
believe that disclosure of the information 
would result in competitive harm; or 

(f) The designation made by the submit- 
ter in accordance with agency regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 7 appears 
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obviously frivolous; except that, in such 
case, the agency must provide the submit- 
ter with written notice of any final adminis- 
trative disclosure determination within a 
reasonable number of days prior to the 
specified disclosure date. 

Sec. 9. Whenever an agency notifies a 
submitter that it may be required to dis- 
close information pursuant to section 1 of 
this Order, the agency shall also notify the 
requester that notice and an opportunity to 
comment are being provided the submitter. 
Whenever an agency notifies a submitter of 
a final decision pursuant to section 5 of this 
Order, the agency shall also notify the re- 
quester. 

Sec. 10. This Order is intended only to 
improve the internal management of the 
Federal government, and is not intended to 
create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable at law by a party 
against the United States, its agencies, its 
officers, or any person. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 23, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:38 p.m., June 23, 1987] 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Robert O. Hunter, Jr., To Be 
Director of the Office of Energy Research. 
June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert O. Hunter, Jr., to 
be Director of the Office of Energy Re- 
search at the Department of Energy. He 
would succeed Alvin W. Trivelpiece. 

Since 1978 Mr. Hunter has been the 
president of the Western Research Corp. in 
San Diego, CA. From 1982 to 1984, he 
served as a member of the White House 
Science Council, and between 1973 and 
1978, he was staff scientist at Maxwell Lab- 
oratories. 

Mr. Hunter graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1967) and the University of 
California, Irvine (Ph.D., 1981). He served 


in the U.S. Air Force, 1967-1972. Mr. 
Hunter was born November 1, 1946, in Riv- 
erside, CA. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in La Jolla, CA. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of Charles Ray Ritcheson as a 
Member. June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles Ray Ritcheson to be 
a member of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing September 22, 1988. He would succeed 
Forrest McDonald. 

Since 1984 Mr. Ritcheson has been the 
university librarian and dean provost of the 
University of Southern California in Los An- 
geles. Prior to this he served as Lowell dis- 
tinguished professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1977-1984. 

Mr. Ritcheson graduated from Oklahoma 
University (B.A., 1946) and Oxford Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1951). He served in the U.S. Navy 
Reserve (1945-1946, 1948). Mr. Ritcheson 
was born February 26, 1925, in Maysville, 
OK. He is married, has six children, and 
resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Judith D. Moss To Be a 
Member. June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Judith D. Moss to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Educational Programs for a 3- 
year term to expire May 8, 1990. This is a 
reappointment. 

Ms. Moss was an attorney with the law 
firm of Brownfield & Cramer of Columbus, 
OH, from May 1986 to April 1987. 

She graduated from Ohio State University 
(BSBA, 1975; J.D., 1977). Ms. Moss was born 
June 2, 1945, in Indianapolis, IN, and re- 
sides in Columbus, OH. 
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Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars 





Appointment of Two Members to the Board 
of Trustees. June 23, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars in the Smithsonian Institution for 
terms expiring October 23, 1992: 


John S. Reed, of Connecticut. He would succeed 
Stuart E. Ejizenstat. Mr. Reed is currently 
chairman of the board and chief executive of 
Citibank/Citicorp in New York, NY. Prior to 
this he served as vice chairman of Citibank/ 
Citicorp. Mr. Reed graduated from Washington 
and Jefferson College and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (B.S. and B.A., 1961) 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(M.S., 1965). He was born February 7, 1939, in 
Chicago, IL. Mr. Reed is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Greenwich, CT. 


Dwayne O. Andreas, of Florida. He would suc- 
ceed Kenneth B. Clark. Since 1972 Mr. An- 
dreas has been chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Archer Daniels Mid- 
land Co., in Decatur, IL. From 1970 to 1972, 
he served as the chief executive officer of the 
Archer Daniels Midland Co. Mr. Andreas was 
born March 14, 1918, in Worthington, MN. He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Miami Beach, FL. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
June 23, 1987 





It’s a pleasure to have all of you here 
today to honor some of our fellow Ameri- 
cans who’ve made a difference, Americans 
who represent the very best of our country. 
In my first inaugural, I said: “Those who say 
that we’re in a time when there are no 
heroes, just don’t know where to look.” 
Well, I’ve been blessed over the years with 
having had the opportunity to meet many 
American heroes and to get to know the 
truly admirable people who make up our 
land. 
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Sometimes, because we spend so much 
time and energy on trying to solve our 
country’s problems, we lose sight of the fun- 
damental strength of character that 
abounds in our citizens. I recently visited 
Europe, and a great deal was said about the 
Marshall plan, something Winston Churchill 
called “the most unsordid act in history.” 
Those of us who lived through it under- 
stand how simple it would have been for us 
to have come home after the war and let 
the rest of the world fend for itself. Our 
people, after all, had sacrificed life and 
wealth to save mankind, and we could have 
easily justified sitting back and enjoying 
ourselves and our prosperity. 

Well, in the days following World War II, 
Pope Pius XII said: “The American people 
have a genius for great and unselfish deeds; 
into the hands of America, God has placed 
an afflicted mankind.” Well, we didn’t shirk 
the great responsibility that was thrust upon 
us. For four decades, we’ve carried a heavy 
load of leadership. It’s been four decades of 
peace in Europe and four decades of eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity for the West- 
ern democracies. 

The American people were inspired to 
carry this heavy load, to do what was right 
rather than what was easy, by individuals 
like the ones that we honor today. Among 
Thomas Carlyle’s many works is a book 
about heroes and heroism. In it he pointed 
out: “The hero can be a poet, a prophet, 
king, priest, or what you will, according to 
the kind of world he finds himself born 
into.” 

Well, the heroes in America reflect the 
positive and uplifting values of our people. 
That’s why we call today’s awards, Medals 
of Freedom. The Medal of Freedom award, 
which we bestow on our Americans today, 
is this country’s top civilian honor. The list 
of former recipients contains the names of 
military heroes, like General Omar Bradley, 
but also the names of distinguished individ- 
uals like Dr. Jonas Salk, Jesse Owens, Walt 
Disney, Helen Keller, and others. Today’s 
recipients are of the same caliber. They ex- 
emplify the ideals of America. They have 
excelled in the arts. They have written 
works that touched our hearts. They’ve 
made us laugh. They’ve helped make our 
country more secure and provided for the 
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less fortunate. They’re some of America’s 
best. And today we’re proud to award them 
the Medals of Freedom. And now, it’s my 
pleasure to announce this year’s awardees. 


Anne Legendre Armstrong: 


Since her earliest days in grassroots politics, 
Anne Armstrong has been an intrepid fighter for 
the cause of freedom and liberty, and against the 
intrusions of big government. Her great talents 
and capacity for work catapulted her onto the 
national political scene, where she has served her 
party and nation with distinction, holding high 
offices in both. Her great skill and unstinting 
effort in the service of her country have earned 
her the gratitude of our nation. 


Justin Dart: 
And it will be received by Mrs. Justin 
Dart, his wife. 


A leading entrepreneur, Justin Dart has made 
vital contributions to America that will long be 
remembered. Considered a revolutionary by his 
trade, he was already head of the largest drug 
company in the world at the age of 35, and his 
sure hand would soon transform the business. 
Justin Dart became a leading force in politics and 
an adviser to the President, valued not only for 
his business acumen but his courageous champi- 
oning of political and economic liberty. Justin 
Dart’s life stands as eloquent testimony to the 
creative force of freedom. 


Danny Kaye: 
And it will be received by his daughter, 
Miss Dena Kaye. 


An entertainer, humanitarian, and an individ- 
ual who lifted the spirit of his fellow countrymen, 
his enthusiasm for life infected all who saw him. 
He spread laughter and good will, touching the 
hearts of people throughout the world, especially 
young people. He was a true professional, a star 
of film, stage, television, and radio. His dedica- 
tion to helping less fortunate children is also re- 
membered. He was a g man, a pro who 
cared, an example of the best in America’s soul. 
And he will always be remembered round the 
world by millions of children for his unselfish 
willingness to serve every time the U.N. called 
upon him to do so. 


Lyman L. Lemnitzer: 


A brave and dedicated military officer who 
served our nation in peace and war, General 
Lemnitzer’s skill as a tactician, planner, and ne- 
gotiator was instrumental in the Second World 
War. He fought in Korea, he served as U.S. Com- 
mander-In-Chief in Europe, and eventually 
became the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
His life has been one marked by high military 
skill and unselfish devotion to his country. 


John A. McCone: 


As Director of Central Intelligence between 
1961 and 1965, John A. McCone guided our na- 
tion’s intelligence community through some of its 
most difficult hours. He strengthened the Na- 
tion’s critical capacity for effective intelligence 
operations, maintained the intelligence communi- 
ty’s reputation for unbiased analysis, and played 
an active role in policy debates. Integrity, patriot- 
ism—these qualities have marked his long and 
distinguished service to our nation. 


Frederick D. Patterson: 


For five decades, as president and president 
emeritus of Tuskegee Institute, Dr. Frederick D. 
Patterson has been one of America’s outstanding 
educators. He is also the founder of the United 
Negro College Fund and the College Endow- 
ment Funding Plan, and through these, he has 
helped finance excellence throughout America’s 
community of historically black colleges. By his 
inspiring example of personal excellence and un- 
selfish dedication, he has taught the Nation that, 
in this land of freedom, no mind should be al- 
lowed to go to waste. 


Nathan Perlmutter: 
And his will be received by his wife, Ruth 
Perlmutter. 


In the “Diary of a Cancer Patient,” Nathan 
Perlmutter wrote: “Funny what I feel I’ve ac- 
complished. I married the prettiest girl. I made it 
to Marine infantry officer, wrote a few books, and 
became director of the Anti-Defamation 
League.” That casual, self-deprecating voice is 
the voice of a hero. For Mr. Perlmutter has made 
it his life’s work to champion human dignity. He 
is a hero indeed, a hero of the human spirit. 


Mstislav Rostropovich: 


He once jokingly asked his mother why she 
had carried him longer than the usual 9 months. 
“Slava,” she answered, “to give you such beauti- 
ful hands.” Performing, teaching, and conduct- 
ing, the beautiful hands of Mstislav Rostropovich 
have shared with millions his passion for music, 
especially the music of the homeland he has 
never ceased to love. He is a virtuoso not only of 
music but of heart and mind, as well. 


William B. Walsh, M.D.: 


Dr. William B. Walsh has spent a lifetime 
giving hope to others. For 14 years, in ports 
around the world, millions cheered the ship that 
Dr. Walsh’s dreams launched, the S.S. Hope. 
Medical care and training—these were the 
Hope's cargo, together with a message of good 
will from all Americans. Today Project HOPE has 
stepped ashore, and Dr. Walsh is reaching people 
wherever there is need and, as always, is giving 
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of himself so that others might find hope. He is a 
credit to his profession and to his country. 


Meredith Willson: 
And his will be received by Mrs. Willson. 


Our country knows Meredith Willson as the 
composer-lyricist whose musicals and songs cap- 
tured the joy and innocence of America. Mere- 
dith Willson’s career embraced the musical life of 
his nation. His greatest hits, “The Music Man” 
and “The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” will forever 
stand as landmarks of the Broadway stage. As one 
critic said: “His music is as American as apple pie 
and a Fourth of July oration.” He will always be 
remembered affectionately and with respect for 
his virtuosity as our music man. 


And I will always remember him, because 
as an old ex-lieutenant of horse cavalry in 
World War II, he wrote a song for the cav- 
alry. 

I know that you’re as proud as we are to 
have all of these people with us. And that 
concludes our ceremony here, but it doesn’t 
conclude our feeling of thanks for these 
people and what they’ve done. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:14 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House follow- 
ing a luncheon for the recipients and their 
guests. 


National Federation of Independent 
Business 





Remarks at the National Conference of the 
Federation. June 23, 1987 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and let me say a special word of thanks to a 
long-time supporter of what we’ve been 
doing here in Washington, your president, 
John Sloan. 

It’s a great pleasure to be here today. For 
44 years the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business has spoken out for the 
most dynamic and creative force in our 
economy: America’s independent business- 
es. For 6 years you’ve been a partner in the 
struggle to pull America back from the eco- 
nomic brink and get it back on the trail to 
the top. 

You remember those days before we 
came into office. Inflation was the highest 
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since World War II; interest rates were the 
highest since the Civil War; growth had 
ground to a stop; and the income of the 
typical American family was on a decade- 
long roller coaster ride to the cellar, while 
taxes shot for the sky. Those were particu- 
larly hard times for America’s entrepre- 
neurs, as venture capital for starting new 
businesses virtually evaporated and a flood 
of regulations began to sweep away the 
great American spirit of enterprise. 

How had the greatest economy in the 
world been brought to its knees? Well, as 
one prominent historian of our times has 
written—he said, “The most detailed analy- 
sis of this stagnation and decline suggested 
the causes were mainly political.” They 
were, he said, “failure to control the money 
supply, excessive tax burdens, and govern- 
ment intervention and _ regulation”—in 
short, big government: its rules and its 
spending and the taxes and monetary poli- 
cies it used to finance its spending. 

Speaking of regulations, for some busi- 
nesses, regulations became so excessive that 
it seemed there were always inspectors 
around and government paperwork to fill 
out. It reminds me of a story. At my age 
everything reminds you of a story. [Laugh- 
ter] This one is about a man who started his 
own business. He did well, then bought a 
summer home in the country. And because 
he was good-natured, all of his relatives and 
his relatives’ relatives took this as an invita- 
tion to visit all summer, every summer. 
One day the man was sitting with a young 
third niece-in-law, twice removed—{laugh- 
ter}—who’d ignored hint after hint that 
she’d overstayed her welcome. Finally he 
sighed and said, “There’s no chance, is 
there, that you’ll ever come on another visit 
here again?” “Why,” she said, “Uncle, why 
shouldn’t I come back?” Well, he said, 
“Well, how can you come back if you never 
go away?” [Laughter] 

Well, before we came into office, many 
entrepreneurs thought Federal regulators 
and paperwork would never go away. But 
we've ripped 40,000 pages from the Feder- 
al book of regulations. We’ve eliminated 
what seems to be about 600 million man- 
hours a year of filling out government pa- 
perwork. 
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We came into office with a strategy: 
lower tax rates, less regulation, monetary 
stability, and controlling Federal spending 
through a constitutional amendment to bal- 
ance the budget. Now we put three of those 
four parts into practice, together with re- 
ducing the rate of growth in Federal spend- 
ing, and you know the results: 4 of the best 
years in our history. 

Today we’re in the 55th month of unin- 
terrupted growth. That’s just 4 months shy 
of the longest peacetime expansion in 
American history. Now, in this expansion 
we've created more than 13 million new 
jobs—that’s more new jobs than Europe and 
Japan combined. Today if you drive down a 
street in the typical American neighbor- 
hood, you'll find more people at work than 
ever before in our history. We brought in- 
terest rates to the lowest level in a decade, 
inflation to the lowest in a quarter of a 
century. Real family income has risen 
strongly and steadily. 

Now, I say “we,” and I mean just that. 
You have been our partners every step of 
the way, and I don’t mean just by support- 
ing us in our battles with the big spenders, 
those tax-and-spend trolls under the Capitol 
dome. Our policies were designed to give 
you a chance to do what you do best. They 
were intended to release the American 
dream from its cell so that enterprising vi- 
sionaries like you could tune up the acceler- 
ator, fill up the tank, and step on the gas of 
the greatest machine for beating poverty 
and building prosperity the world has ever 
known: the American free enterprise 
system. 

And sure enough, you came through. Ac- 
cording to the foremost authority on job 
creation in America, between 1981 and 
1985, businesses that were less than 5 years 
old and businesses that had fewer than 20 
employees created more jobs than America 
as a whole. Without you and entrepreneurs 
like you, America would have lost millions 
of jobs in the last 6 years, instead of the 
large gains we in fact enjoyed. 

Now, perhaps you’re wondering why I’m 
repeating our story of success and economic 
growth once again. I’ve told it so many 
times before. Well, forgive me, but there 
are some fellows behind you and others all 
over Washington who seem to need re- 
minding. I guess they have trouble remem- 


bering things. And when it comes to invent- 
ing horror stories, even Stephen King! 
might take a shining to their work. [Laugh- 
ter] 

You may have heard our critics wringing 
their hands lately about the decline in the 
middle class; they say it’s disappearing. 
Well, of course, the truth is just the oppo- 
site. More than 60 percent of the more than 
13 million jobs we’ve created are in the 
high-paying managerial, professional, and 
technical occupations. And with families 
taking home more money each year, one 
authority on demographics has said, “The 
middle class is still strong and should 
remain healthy.” 

Our critics may not be able to remem- 
ber—but I can—that several years ago they 
were saying that our economic recovery 
program would never work. Now those 
same people are saying the recovery won't 
last. [Laughter] Not long ago, one national 
newspaper ran a story headlined, “What a 
Market Crash Might Look Like.” That day 
the stock market had its second biggest gain 
in history. 

Yet when I listen to our critics with all 
their new versions of old charges, I remem- 
ber hearing about a man who took a train 
ride, and he noted that the fellow across the 
aisle was making strange and elaborate ges- 
tures and grimaces and faces, and then 
laughing. Well, finally the man leaned over 
and asked if anything was wrong. “No, no,” 
the fellow said, “it’s just that when I travel, 
I pass the time telling stories to myself.” 
Well, the man said, “Then why do you 
make faces and gestures as if you're in 
pain?” Well, the fellow answered, “Every 
time I start a story, I have to tell myself I’ve 
heard it before.” [Laughter] 

Well, all the old repetitious doomsday 
talk about our strong economy has caused 
one noted British columnist on economics 
to shake his head at what he calls the 
“morbid search of the U.S. economic tea 
leaves for bad news.” But as Robert J. Sam- 
uelson, Newsweek’s economics columnist, 
has warned: “The danger in believing these 
myths and enacting policies based on them 


1 Stephen King is a novelist specializing 
in horror stories. 
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is that we will damage a job-creation proc- 
ess that has been a success.” 

And that’s just the point. Our critics 
know—and we should, too—that we've 
come to what I called in my television ad- 
dress the other night a breakpoint in time 
of choosing. Our critics have their own 
agenda, and they’re pursuing it in every 
possible way. Whether it’s talk about lame- 
ducks or phony statistics, to make a strong 
economy look weak, our critics in Congress 
are trying to railroad tax-and-spend policies 
and all that goes with them back into the 
saddle here in Washington. 

And you know what that means. Congres- 
sional proposals like mandatory health plans 
and parental leave, a higher minimum 
wage, plant closing laws, double-breasting 
legislation which the House passed last 
week—though not by enough to override a 
veto—{applause|—thank you—and opposi- 
tion to meaningful tort and product liability 
reform have led one commentator to say 
that “Congress is at war with small business 
as almost never before.” But since so many 
jobs come from your kind of entrepreneuri- 
al businesses, I’d put it another way: Con- 
gress has declared war on American jobs. 
And I’m not going to stand for it. 

Nowhere is Congress’ new agenda more 
apparent than on the budget. Last week the 
leadership in the House and the Senate 
agreed on a budget plan that would raise 
taxes and cut defense—this at a time when 
our national defense is just starting to get 
the Soviets to talk seriously about arms re- 
duction. 

The leadership of the House has come up 
with so many ways of increasing taxes that 
Capitol Hill has started to talk about the 
Tax of the Month Club. They’ve even sug- 
gested breaking faith with the American 
people and putting off the last year of tax 
reform, even though the reduction in rates 
in the last year of the reform promises to 
set off a new wave of job creation like the 
one we got in 1983, when the last install- 
ment of the ’81 tax cut kicked in. That was 
when it happened. Well, I’m going to 
repeat it again. The Tax of the Month Club 
is one club the American people aren’t join- 
ing, and neither am I. Congress’ answer to 
the deficit problem is more taxes for more 
spending. It’s time to say no to the free 
spenders. I will veto any legislation that 
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raises the American people’s taxes. [Ap- 
plause] 

You’d better be careful. Remembering 
the business that I was in, I might decide 
I’ve said all I need to say. [Laughter] 

Recently one of the leaders in Congress 
said that “Congress is not going to move on 
domestic programs.” No more cuts in 
spending. They talk as if domestic spending 
were down to the bone. But they showed 
their true colors at the beginning of the 
session when they passed two outrageous 
spending bills over my veto. 

To give you a sample, one of these pork- 
ers, the highway bill, included one project 
that will eat up 14 percent of all the Na- 
tion’s new transit money. When that project 
is completed, its construction costs may 
equal $6 for every passenger trip. It would 
be cheaper to put them all in taxicabs. 
[Laughter] On another project, Congress 
will spend more than $2 billion for a short 
stretch of road that even the Federal High- 
way Administration has termed of “limited 
benefit.” A line-item veto sure would’ve 
come in handy on the highway bill. 

You know what a line-item veto could’ve 
done with that bill. There was much in that 
bill that was proper with regard to improv- 
ing our highways and all and the money 
coming out of the highway trust fund. I 
could’ve okayed and not vetoed that bill 
and signed it if I’d had the privilege of 
vetoing out some of those smelly pork items 
that were smuggled in. [Laughter] 

The new line of the big spenders is that 
the mood of the public has shifted and that 
the American people want more spending. 
Well, it’s summer, and maybe they’ve been 
out in the Sun too long. [Laughter] If you 
hear such fevered talk, wet it down with a 
little common sense. The American people 
don’t want more spending: They want 
better results. 

For example, the American people care 
about the family farmer, and so do I. But 
neither they nor I want a farm program 
that makes our farmers less competitive in 
the world market. And no one wants one 
that gives, as our does, almost $14 million to 
one wealthy farmer and little or nothing to 
most family farmers, or one that puts De- 
partment of Agriculture extension service 
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programs in counties where there are no 
farmers. [Laughter] 

Now, anyone who tells you we can’t cut 
the deficit without raising taxes and attack- 
ing defense is not telling you the truth. Last 
year we got the special interests out of the 
tax code. Now it’s time to get them out of 
the budget, and that’s just what I mean to 
do. 

Last week I spoke to the Nation about an 
economic bill of rights, including a line-item 
veto and a balanced budget amendment. 
Some said that I was singing golden oldies— 
nothing new. Well, the line-item veto and 
the balanced budget amendment may be 
oldies, but they’re also goodies. And those 
who don’t think they stand a chance on the 
charts had better keep their dial tuned to 
this station. [Laughter] It’s rock and roll 
time again at the White House. 

It’s just this simple: Ever since the middle 
seventies, when Congress shoved the Presi- 
dent out of the way and took over the 
budget process almost entirely, deficits have 
soared. Congress’ own laws require it to 
pass all appropriations bills by the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. It has been 11 years 
since they have done that. It’s been 10 
years since they’ve passed every appropria- 
tion bill by the end of the fiscal year. 

I’ve agreed to have members of my ad- 
ministration talk with Congress about the 
budget process, but let me say, the problem 
here goes deeper. Our founders intended 
the President to represent the broad nation- 
al interest, including the interest in an over- 
all limit on spending. They feared an impe- 
rial Congress, one that would become a den 
for special interests. That’s why they gave 
the President the veto. But in recent years, 
Congress has found ways to weaken the 
Presidential veto power. Last year, for ex- 
ample, they threw all government appro- 
priations into one gigantic, catchall resolu- 
tion. My choice: sign or shut down the Gov- 
ernment. 

One scholar looked at this episode and 
wrote, in her words: “Congress was playing 
the deadly game of chicken and indulging 
in a legislative practice that subverts the 
veto.” And she finished saying: “It’s hard to 
escape the conclusion that Congress can’t 
control itself. We may be heading for a 
Constitutional crisis.” 


Well, this is why I’ve said over and over 
again it’s time to give the President what 
43 Governors have, what I had when I was 
Governor of California: the ability to veto 
spending project by project, a line-item 
veto. We also need a constitutional provi- 
sion that 44 States have written into their 
own constitutions. Polls show that 85 per- 
cent of the American people favor a bal- 
anced budget amendment and have for 
years. But we can’t even get an up and 
down vote in Congress. The reason: The big 
spenders don’t want to face a balanced 
budget—pure and simple. 

Well, maybe it’s getting time for the 
American people to take matters into their 
own hands. An amendment enters the Con- 
stitution when three-fourths of the States 
approve it. But first someone has to draft 
the specific amendment for all of them to 
consider. Under the Constitution, Congress 
can do that, or the States themselves can 
call a special convention to frame the 
common language. It takes 34 States to call 
such a meeting. Thirty-two have already 
asked for one to draw up a balanced budget 
amendment. Now, I would prefer to have 
Congress do the drafting. It would be 
quicker, easier. But one way or another, we 
owe it to our children to see to it that 
before the decade is out the Constitution of 
the United States of America includes a bal- 
anced budget. 

Line-item veto, balanced budget amend- 
ment—these are parts of the economic bill 
of rights that I'll be discussing in the weeks 
ahead. And this is the choice we have: Go 
back to the days of tax and spend, stagna- 
tion and inflation, or finish the work we 
began 6 years ago and keep the prosperity 
we've known for the last 55 months, going 
not just for the next year or 2 but into the 
next decade and into the next century. 

Now, our choice is not right or left but 
forward or back, up or down. All over the 
world nations are finding that less govern- 
ment spending, lower taxes, and freer mar- 
kets means greater prosperity, less poverty, 
more opportunity for all people. In Peru, a 
developing country very different from our 
own, it’s been found that the only real paths 
out of poverty and to opportunity are in 
those parts of the economy that are least 
taxed and least regulated. There’s an old 
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and simple principle here: Man soars high- 
est when he is most free. 

So, this is our choice: more freedom or 
less, more opportunity or less. Our critics 
talk in one breath about being number one 
in world trade and in the next about in- 
creasing taxes and regulations. They should 
look at Japan, which is trying to copy our 
tax cuts. And they should listen to the chair- 
man of the Japanese company Sony, who 
said to Americans recently: “Your industry 
needs more relief from government regula- 
tion in order to restore your worldwide 
competitiveness.” 

The path of freedom, the path of oppor- 
tunity—this is the path Americans have 
always taken to greatness. This is the path 
of our future. Two hundred and twelve 
years ago a small company of minutemen 
stood their ground at Concord Bridge and 
changed history. We, too, today must stand 
our ground. We, too, can fire a shot heard 
round the world. I need your help in the 
months ahead. We’ve come this far togeth- 
er; let’s keep marching on. 

And when I say I need your help—right 
now with budget reform with this thing 
that we’re in and that I’ve said I’m going to 
be going around the country, doing what 
I’m doing here and talking about this—what 
we need is one of those things that happens 
when the American people, you out there, 
organize and take your organizations and 
come together in a movement that says to 
Washington: This is what we want. 

And the next time you hear one of those 
fellows on the Hill say that I’m double-talk- 
ing because I haven’t submitted a single 
balanced budget since I’ve been here— 
well, the answer to that is, of course not. 
With the budget deficits that we’ve had, 
there is no way that you could balance the 
budget in a single year without causing 
great damage and harm to people that you 
don’t want to hurt, including those farmers 
I mentioned a moment ago. So, of course 
not. But the thing we have is what Con- 
gress passed and now won’t obey: Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. The answer to a balanced 
budget is: Get on a path of declining defi- 
cits until you point to a specific date at 
which the balanced budget amendment will 
be in effect, because we will have brought 
our spending down to within our income. 
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So, let’s be hearing from each other in 
the days ahead. And you know something, 
it might be a lot of fun. 

Thank you. God bless you all. [Applause] 

Mr. Sloan. Ladies and gentleman, just a 
moment please. Mr. President, I think you 
know we love you from that response, and 
we thank you very much. You know, there’s 
a great symbol in this country: the Concord 
Minuteman. And we at NFIB have used 
that as the symbol as the guardian of small 
business. It gives me the deepest honor and 
pleasure to present to you this special 
guardian of small business for your impor- 
tant role of leadership in protecting the 
small business owner. It reads: “Presented 
to President Ronald Reagan, America’s 
Guardian of Small Business, June 23d, 1987, 
with heartfelt thanks from the over half 
million members of the National Federation 
of Independent Business.” 

The President. Thank you. I’ve been a fan 
of his and have quoted him many times. 
Isn’t he the fellow that said, “If they mean 
to have a war, let it start here.” [Applause] 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:32 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Hugh D. Shine as a 
Member. June 24, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Hugh D. Shine to be a 
member of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 27, 1989. He would 
succeed Sylvia B. Wagner. 

In 1986 Mr. Shine was elected to be a 
State representative for the State of Texas 
and is currently serving in this capacity. 
Prior to this he was the mayor pro-tem and 
city commissioner in Temple, TX, 1984- 
1986. 

Mr. Shine graduated from Sam Houston 
State University (B.B.A., 1974). He served in 
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the U.S. Army (active duty, 1974-1980; Na- 
tional Guard, 1980-present). Mr. Shine was 
born July 27, 1952, in Houston, TX. He has 
two children and resides in Temple, TX. 


People to People High School Student 
Ambassadors 





Remarks to Program Participants. 
June 24, 1987 





The President. It’s a great pleasure to be 
here with all of you today. Your work this 
summer is going to be a great opportunity 
for both you and our country. You'll have a 
chance to get to know the other peoples 
and cultures, and a chance to perhaps bring 
some of both back with you. 

For many generations, we Americans 
were able to live in a splendid isolation, 
bordered as we were by the two vast 
oceans. But in this century, we’ve learned 
the hard way that those days are over, that, 
like it or not, this nation is the final reposi- 
tory of mankind’s greatest dream: a dream 
of human freedom and a world at peace. 
For us to withdraw or retreat into isolation- 
ism again that we’d known for so many 
years, I think would be—well, it would 
simply turn back and give control to those 
who believe in violence and war, and 
they’d have the final say on the world that 
we live in. 

So, that’s why I’m delighted that you’re 
here and why I’m certain that those you 
encounter in your travels will find young 
Americans interested in the world around 
them, young Americans that are open to a 
different way of life and different ways of 
looking at history and current events. And 
I’m certain you will avoid having said of 
you what George Bernard Shaw said of a 
gentleman of his acquaintance. Shaw was 
quite a cynic. He said, “He knows nothing; 
he thinks he knows everything—that clearly 
points to a political career.” [Laughter] 

Well, many you encounter will be very 
curious about you and where you come 
from and this place called America. Bob 
Orben tells this story: Our son came home 
from college for the weekend, and I asked 
him, “How are things going?” And he said, 


“Good.” And I said, “How’s the food?” He 
said, “Good.” I said, “And the dormitory?” 
He said, “Good.” I said, “Well, they’ve 
always had a strong football team. How do 
you think they'll do this year?” He said, 
“Good.” I said, “Well, now, how are your 
studies going?” And he said, “Good.” 
[Laughter] And I said, “Have you decided 
on your major yet?” And he said, “Yes.” 
And I said, “What is it?” He said, “Commu- 
nication.” [Laughter] 

Well, don’t be afraid to tell them what 
you think and to speak from your heart 
when you're over there. There’s a lot to 
communicate to the outside world about 
what’s going on in this country. I just re- 
turned from Venice where I had a chance 
to address the young people of Europe in a 
speech over WORLDNET. I mentioned 
then, as I mention to you now, that we’re a 
country of peace, interested not just in con- 
trolling nuclear arms but in dramatically re- 
ducing them in number. 

When we first made such proposals a few 
years ago the critics were in full cry, saying 
we were impractical and our streps were 
unacceptable. Today the Soviet Union is 
publicly agreeing with those suggestions, 
and for the first time we have before us a 
chance to radically reduce the number of 
weapons. And this, together with new de- 
fensive systems like SDI, offer the world an 
historic chance to escape the cloud of nu- 
clear terror that has hung so heavily over 
the last part of the 20th century. 

In my WORLDNET speech, I also point- 
ed out that the United States is for world 
freedom as well as world peace. I tried to 
convey the excitement that is freedom and 
the growing realization that the only way 
for political freedom to prosper is to guar- 
antee the equally important right to eco- 
nomic freedom. 

You know, we take it so for granted, this 
freedom of ours. I’ve never forgotten the 
story told to me by a book publisher who 
was of German extraction. Now, he had 
been growing up and at your age in Germa- 
ny when it was—this was long before 
Hitler. This was in the era of the republic. 
Now, we have a republic, and they had a 
republic. And I asked him once—because as 
a publisher, I noticed that he went out of 
his way to publish the writings of people 
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who were writing on events and on philoso- 
phy of our country and so forth and politi- 
cal works of that kind—and he told me 
why. And he said, “Can you imagine what it 
was one day in a classroom to hear a profes- 
sor define freedom for us, and he used the 
United States.” 

He said, “Imagine that you have arrived 
in the United States. You’re standing on the 
Atlantic shore. Ahead of you is 3000 miles 
of country.” He said, You are absolutely 
free to take off through those 3000 miles on 
your own, stop anyplace you wanted to stop 
for as long as you wanted to stop, and final- 
ly pick where you wanted to live and 
decide to settle down there.” And he said, 
“He was talking to a class of us who lived in 
a society where if you wanted to move from 
where you lived in one town just across to 
the other side of town you had to go to the 
city hall and get a permit. And then you 
had to explain why you were moving and 
where you were going and so forth.” And 
he just never forgot that. And so, he ended 
up as a publisher of books in the United 
States. 

Well, it is true. And as you look around at 
yourselves, and if we took all the lists of all 
your names and started analyzing the back- 
ground of those names, it would turn out 
that literally every part of the world is your 
heritage. Here you are, all Americans, and 
you trace your heritage to, as I say, every 
corner of the world. In other words, those 
that we follow, our ancestors, happen to be 
people with a special belief in freedom and 
courage in their hearts that made them tear 
up roots where ever they lived, leave family 
and friends if need be, and travel to this 
new land where—most cases they didn’t 
even know the language before they got 
here—and do it because of that extra urge 
for freedom that just the rest of their neigh- 
—_ didn’t have. And we are kind of a mir- 
acle. 

I have always said—you may call it mysti- 
cism if you will—but there had to be some 
divine plan that placed these great conti- 
nents here between the two great oceans to 
be found by that kind of people. And that, 
maybe, is our purpose in life. Now, we all 
have a kind of an affinity, even though we 
aren’t the original immigrants, but some as 
grandparents, some great-grandparents, and 
further back than that are parents. And in 
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America, the only place where you meet 
somebody and the first thing you know, you 
find out—saying, well, what are you? Well, 
I’m German-American, or I’m—and usually 
it’s a mix anymore, because we’ve all lived 
here long enough that we get together and 
marry across what might have been nation- 
al lines. 

And, yes, it’s all right to have an affinity 
for what was the mother country for all of 
us, because if a man takes a wife unto him- 
self, he doesn’t stop loving his mother be- 
cause of that. But at the same time, we’re 
all Americans. I'll get back to that a little 
later on, and some more about that. 

But if you look at history, I think you'll 
find that the first signs of decline in great 
nations were economic ones, decline 
brought on by governments that spend too 
much of their citizens’ hard-earned money 
and then burden them with excessive tax- 
ation and inflation in order to foot the bill. 
All around the world today, there’s an in- 
creasing appreciation of this lesson, an in- 
creasing realization that growth and oppor- 
tunity means getting big government out of 
the way and letiing free peoples reach as 
far and as high as their talents and ambi- 
tions will take them. Now there’s more and 
more understanding that just as we have 
the right to speak and publish and assemble 
and vote we also have rights to enjoy the 
fruits of our labor and not be overtaxed and 
overburdened by government. 

I once had an adventure with a State sen- 
ator in California when I was Governor who 
didn’t understand that. We turned up with 
a surplus one year of $850 million. And the 
legislature had all kinds of ideas of what to 
do with it, and I had an idea, too, as Gover- 
nor. I went before the people publicly and 
said, we’re going to give it back to you. One 
day this senator stormed into my office. He 
said, “I think giving this money back to the 
people is an unnecessary expenditure of 
public funds.” [Laughter] 

Where did he think it came from in the 
first place? But there are some that begin to 
think that it’s government’s money and 
they just let us keep a little of it. Well, in 
many ways, this is a reflection of what’s 
been happening here in our own country 
during the past 6% years. All the way 
along, the choice has been the same: more 
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taxes, more spending, more regulation, 
more deficits or the other choice, less of all 
four and a lot more growth, opportunity, 
and a bright economic future for my gen- 
eration and yours. 

When I was in Europe, several leaders 
spoke to me about the threat that too much 
deficit spending posed to the world econo- 
my. We’re that important any more eco- 
nomically. We can cause hard times in 
other countries by things we do. 

Here in America in the last few years, the 
Congress adopted something called 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, and that was a 
plan to gradually reduce the deficit, to set a 
goal down here and say each year we will 
come closer and finally we will reach the 
balanced budget, because for more than 50 
years we've been deficit spending. We 
made progress, but now there are signs that 
some are going back on that commitment— 
the very commitment that so many other 
nations in the world are concerned about 
because they know how important our eco- 
nomic strength is, as I said, to their own 
well being. Well, as I said the other day, 
we’ve reached breakpoint, decision time. 

And lately, some on Capitol Hill have 
been upset with me for mentioning this. 
They’ve been counseling me through the 
media that the people aren’t listening, that 
they don’t care any more. Well, I have to 
politely reject this advice. I know these de- 
cisions are important now, and they lay the 
foundation for our country as it faces the 
challenges of the 21st century, the century 
where you will be taking charge of this 
country. 

I mention all this because some of those 
you meet abroad will ask you about this 
matter and our sometimes noisy arguments 
over here. And I hope you'll mention to 
them that our capacity for arguing, and ar- 
guing it all out in public, is actually the 
strength of our system, that dissent is not 
disunity. It’s true there aren’t many secrets 
here, but it’s also true that that’s what de- 
mocracy is all about and why it’s stronger 
over the long run and why freedom has a 
staying power. 

I guess what I’m hoping that you'll 
convey to our friends abroad is that some- 
times in order to understand this country, 
you have to step back and give it a little 
perspective, like the cowboy who one day 


rode into the Grand Canyon, looked 
around, and exclaimed, “Wow, something 
happened here!” [Laughter] Well, point to 
America and her history, and something 
happened here. 

You know, again, I want to speak of the 
uniqueness of our society, and I hope that 
you will find ways to gently portray this. 
Now, that doesn’t mean you have to be the 
way American tourists were when we first 
began to go back to the motherland and 
visit the ancestors or the families and so 
forth. I guess we were a little brash at that 
time. 

They tell a story about an elderly farm 
couple that went over, and they were in 
Italy. And they were looking at one of the 
volcanos over there, and the tourist guide 
was telling them the heat that came out of 
that volcano and this and that and all the 
great power of it. And the old boy turned 
to his wife, and he said, “We’ve got a volun- 
teer fire department at home put that thing 
out in 5 minutes.” [Laughter] 

No, you don’t want to do that. But I'll tell 
you what is unique about us, and it’s here in 
this room, present with all of you. You can 
leave here and move to Japan, but you can’t 
become Japanese. You can move to France; 
you can’t become a Frenchman or a 
Frenchwoman—Greece and not become a 
Greek, Turkey—all of these. But anybody, 
anyplace, from any corner in the world can 
come to live in America and become an 
American. And I guess that we’re the only 
place where that is true, and that’s what 
we're all about. You know, it’s the magic 
and the mystery and the majesty of free- 
dom. It’s your heritage, and wherever you 
go, be proud of it. 

And now, my very best to each of you 
before you go there, not only this summer 
but in all the days ahead. And my watch 
tells me that the little 11-year-old girl who 
wrote me a letter one day was right. Soon 
after I got here—I was amazed at 11 years 
old. She told me all the important things I 
was going to have to deal with and what 
the great problems were. And then she 
wound up with a P.S. She said, “Now, get 
back over to the Oval Office and go to 
work.” [Laughter] That’s what I have to do. 

But I wish we could stay here and visit, 
and I wish that we could have a meeting 
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when you come back again. I would like to 
hear your assessment of the countries that 
you’ve been in and what you’ve seen and 
what you’ve learned from them. But also, 
let them learn a little bit about us, that 
we're not against anybody and we want 
peace and we want to be neighbors with all 
the world. And for one thing, we’ve proven 
to all the world that the old hatreds that 
used to exist and the rivalries on opposite 
sides of borders of other countries—Look at 
us; we've crossed all those borders. We’re a 
melting pot, and we’ve found out we're all 
human beings, and it works. 

So, God bless you, and have a good time 
while you’re there. I know you will. Thank 
you. 

Melanie Mandracchia. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. My name is Melanie 
Mandracchia, and I come from Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania. On behalf of the People-to- 
People International, we would like to 
thank you for visiting with us today. Please 
extend our thanks to the First Lady, as well, 
Mrs. Reagan, for our sincere appreciation 
for her efforts and her many accomplish- 
ments in helping the young men and 
women of this country to make healthy and 
constructive decisions in their lives. 

I'd like to present you with this plaque as 
a token of our appreciation for your support 
in the International Youth Exchange. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. I’m very proud to have this and 
proud to see you. And what did you say 
your name was? 

om gay Mandracchia. Melanie Mandrac- 
chia. 

The President. What background is that 
name? [Laughter] 

Melanie Mandracchia. It’s Italian. 

The President. It’s Italian. 

Melanie Mandracchia. It’s very Italian. 

The President. As | said, I was just there 
in Venice. They must have had a hard 
spring, because from the helicopter when I 
looked down, all the streets seemed to be 
flooded there. [Laughter] 

Well, I guess, as you probably know, 
mine’s Irish, except that on my mother’s 
side it was English and Scotch—isn’t it? 
Here we are, America. [Laughter] Well, 
listen, I thank you very much for this, and 
I’m very honored, as I say, to have been 
here to see you all. 
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Melanie Mandracchia. Thank you. 
The President. All right, go get ’em. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Presidential Commission on the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus Epidemic 





Executive Order 12601. June 24, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), and in order to 
create an advisory commission to investi- 
gate the spread of the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV) and the resultant ac- 
quired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS) 
in the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the Presidential Commission on 
the Human Immunodeficiency Virus Epi- 
demic to investigate the spread of the HIV 
and the resultant AIDS. The Commission 
shall be composed of 11 members appoint- 
ed or disignated by the President. The 
members shall be distinguished individuals 
who have experience in such relevant disci- 
plines as medicine, epidemiology, virology, 
law, insurance, education, and public 
health. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man from among the members of the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Commission 
shall advise the President, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, and other rele- 
vant Cabinet heads on the public health 
dangers including the medical, legal, ethi- 
cal, social, and economic impact, from the 
spread of the HIV and resulting illnesses 
including AIDS, AIDS-related complex, and 
other related conditions. 

(b) The primary focus of the Commission 
shall be to recommend measures that Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials can take to (1) 
protect the public from contracting the 
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HIV; (2) assist in finding a cure for AIDS; 
and (3) care for those who already have the 
disease. 

(c) In particular, the Commission shall (1) 
evaluate efforts by educational institutions 
and other public and private entities to pro- 
vide education and information concerning 
AIDS; (2) analyze the efforts currently un- 
derway by Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties to combat AIDS; (3) examine long-term 
impact of AIDS treatment needs on the 
health care delivery system, including the 
effect on non-AIDS patients in need of 
medical care; (4) review the United States 
history of dealing with communicable dis- 
ease epidemics; (5) evaluate research activi- 
ties relating to the prevention and treat- 
ment of AIDS; (6) identify future areas of 
research that might be needed to address 
the AIDS epidemic; (7) examine policies for 
development and release of drugs and vac- 
cines to combat AIDS; (8) assess the pro- 
gression of AIDS among the general popula- 
tion and among specific risk groups; (9) 
study legal and ethical issues relating to 
AIDS; and (10) review the role of the 
United States in the international AIDS 
pandemic. 

(d) The Commission shall make a prelimi- 
nary report to the President not later than 
90 days after the date the members of the 
Commission are first appointed or designat- 
ed. The Commission shall submit its final 
report no later than 1 year from the date of 
this Order. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive departments and agencies, to the 
extent permitted by law, shall provide the 
Commission, upon request, with such infor- 
mation as it may require for purposes of 
carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Commission may re- 
ceive compensation for their work on the 
Commission at the daily rate specified for 
GS-18 of the General Schedule. While en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission, 
members appointed from among private 
citizens of the United States, to the extent 
funds are available, may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Office of the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, subject to the avail- 


ability of appropriations, shall provide the 
Commission with such administrative serv- 
ices, funds, facilities, staff, and other sup- 
port services as may be necessary for the 
performance of its functions. The heads of 
other Executive departments and agencies, 
to the extent permitted by law, shall coop- 
erate with the Commission and provide 
such personnel and administrative support 
as may be necessary for the performance of 
its functions. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. (a) The func- 
tions of the President under the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), except that of reporting an- 
nually to the Congress, which are applicable 
to the Commission, shall be performed by 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, in accordance with guidelines and pro- 
cedures established by the Administrator of 
General Services. 

(b) The Commission, unless sooner ex- 
tended, shall terminate 30 days after sub- 
mitting its final report to the President. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 24, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:14 p.m., June 25, 1987] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 25. 


Presidential Commission on the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus Epidemic 





Appointment of W. Eugene Mayberry asa 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint W. Eugene Mayberry to be 
a member of the Presidential Commission 
on the Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
Epidemic. Upon appointment, he will be 
designated as Chairman. 

Dr. Mayberry is currently chief executive 
officer of the Mayo Foundation in Roches- 
ter, MN (1986-present) and is chairman of 
the board of governors of the Mayo Clinic 
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(1976-present). Since 1971 Dr. Mayberry 
has served on the Mayo Foundation board 
of trustees. He has been a consultant in 
various positions at the Mayo Clinic since 
1960. Dr. Mayberry is a specialist in endo- 
crinology. 

Dr. Mayberry graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee (M.D., 1953) and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (M.S., 1959). He was 
born August 22, 1929, in Cookeville, TN. 
Dr. Mayberry is married, has two children, 
and resides in Rochester, MN. 


National Medals of Science and 
Technology 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. June 25, 1987 





Thank you very much, and welcome to 
the White House. One of the pleasures of 
this job is being able to meet individuals 
who are contributing to our country and, 
yes, bettering all of mankind as well. And 
that is, of course, the ultimate goal of tech- 
nology and science: a quest for bettering 
the human condition. So, today it’s a great 
pleasure for me to honor some champions 
of progress, some American heroes of tech- 
nology and science. 

One of the advantages of being my age— 
and believe me my birthday cake is begin- 
ning to look more like a celestial phenome- 
non every year—{/aughter|—is that it pro- 
vides a perspective that can’t help but lead 
one to be optimistic about the future of our 
country and the direction of the human 
race. I’ve already lived some 23 years 
longer than was projected when I was born, 
that’s a source of consternation in certain 
circles. [Laughter] But I’m still here, as are 
other people, because during the interven- 
ing years, men and women of science have 
made enormous strides combating diseases, 
bolstering health, lengthening the life span, 
and improving the quality of living. 

I remember when I was in high school 
we were still being taught about the predic- 
tions of a 19th century economist named 
Malthus who calculated that by now man- 
kind would be suffering catastrophic short- 
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ages of food and the necessities of life. Over 
the last 200 years there’ve been a number 
of experts like him who’ve made their repu- 
tation, earned a living, forecasting planetary 
gloom and doom. Well, the people we 
honor today are among those who make 
their living seeing to it that those dire pre- 
dictions will never come true. 


You see, what the pessimists rarely take 
into account is the potential of human intel- 
ligence and ingenuity to overcome prob- 
lems. The most vital factor in maintaining 
man’s environment and ensuring that the 
needs of the Earth’s population are taken 
care of is human freedom. It’s freedom that 
energizes the creative spirit of mankind to 
meet the immense challenges of our 
modern age. If you believe in freedom and 
see what the people have accomplished in 
just one lifetime you can’t help but be opti- 
mistic. 

Our founding fathers were just such 
people, and as Jefferson wrote: “I like the 
dreams of the future better than the history 
of the past.” Benjamin Franklin once wrote: 
“I have sometimes almost wished it had 
been my destiny to be born two or three 
centuries hence. For invention and im- 
provement are prolific and beget more of 
their kind. The present progress is rapid. 
Many of great importance, now unthought 
of, will before that period be produced; and 
then I might not only enjoy their advan- 
tages but have my curiosity gratified in 
knowing what they are to be.” 


Well, after reading of the accomplish- 
ments of those we honor today, I couldn’t 
help but feel like Franklin and wish that I 
were going to be around to see where 
we’re headed—let us say 100 years from 
now. It was just 50 years ago that Lind- 
bergh flew nonstop from New York to Paris, 
a feat that was applauded the world over. It 
took him 33% hours. Today we make that 
same run in a plane carrying 400 passen- 
gers and do it in about 7 hours. And now 
we're conducting research for an aerospace 
plane which will cover the distance in 45 
minutes. 

Lindbergh, like Jefferson, was a dreamer, 
a man who pushed back the frontiers. 
There’s a story about a father and his young 
son who visit the Air and Space Museum 
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here in Washington. And there, hanging in 
all its glory, is Lindbergh’s airplane, the 
Spirit of St. Louis. And the boy asked his 
father, “Was it difficult for Lindbergh to fly 
across the Atlantic all alone?” And _ his 
father said, “It would have been harder 
with a committee.” [Laughter] 


The recipients of this year’s National 
Medals of Science and Technology, I’m cer- 
tain, have had to overcome a variety of ob- 
stacles. Yet with diligence and dedication, 
they persevered. They put their genius to 
work, and the results are phenomenal. This 
year’s recipients include individuals who 
have made contributions in agricultural bio- 
chemistry, magnetic resonance imaging, ad- 
vanced mathematics, causes and treatments 
of diseases, geotechnical engineering, semi- 
conductors, communications satellites, and 
much, much more. 

These individuals have been on the front 
lines of the battle for national competitive- 
ness and productivity. They and their col- 
leagues are keeping America in pace and, 
in many cases, out front. These are the 
dreamers, the builders, the men and 
women who are the heroes of modern age. 

Our country’s greatest asset is not our 
vast expanse of land and not our abundant 
resources or our temperate climate. Instead, 
what will serve America most in the years 
ahead, our most precious possession, is the 
genius of our people. It will be the inven- 
tions, the ideas, the innovations developed 
by our fellow Americans, like those we 
honor today, that will not only keep us 
competitive but enable us to beat the com- 
petition. That’s one of the reasons we’ve 
taken care to pay them the tribute that 
they deserve. 

Now, Secretary Baldrige and my science 
advisor, Dr. Graham, will now announce 
the recipients, and I will present the 
awards. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige and 
William R. Graham, Science Advisor to the 
President and Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, presented the 
awards. 


Federal Republic of Germany-United 
States Extradition Treaty 





Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Supplementary Treaty. June 25, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Supplementary Treaty to 
the Treaty Between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many Concerning Extradition signed at 
Washington on October 21, 1986. I transmit 
also, for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the Supplementary Treaty. 

The Supplementary Treaty adds to and 
amends the Treaty Between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny Concerning Extradition, signed at Bonn 
on June 20, 1978. It represents an impor- 
tant step in improving law enforcement co- 
operation and combatting terrorism by ex- 
cluding from the scope of the political of- 
fense exception serious offenses typically 
committed by terrorists, e.g., murder, man- 
slaughter, kidnapping, use of a destructive 
device capable of endangering life or caus- 
ing grievous bodily harm, and attempt or 
conspiracy to commit the foregoing of- 
fenses. 

The Supplementary Treaty also will help 
to improve implementation of the current 
Extradition Treaty in several other respects. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Supple- 
mentary Treaty and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 25, 1987. 


Republic of Korea-United States 
Fishery Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. June 25, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
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(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
I transmit herewith an Agreement effected 
by exchange of notes May 13, 1987, extend- 
ing for the period of 2 years from July 1, 
1987, until July 1, 1989, and amending to 
conform with current United States law, the 
Governing International Fishery Agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea, signed at 
Washington on July 26, 1982. The exchange 
of notes together with the present Agree- 
ment constitute a Governing International 
Fishery Agreement within the require- 
ments of section 201(c) of the Act. 

Several U.S. fishing industry interests 
have urged prompt consideration of this 
Agreement. Because of the importance of 
our fishing relationship with Korea, I urge 
that the Congress give favorable consider- 
ation to this Agreement at an early date. 

Since 60 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion, as required by the legislation, may not 
be available before the current Agreement 
is scheduled to expire, I recommend that 
the Congress consider passage of a joint res- 
olution to bring into force the Agreement 
of May 13, 1987. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 25, 1987. 


National Catfish Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5672. June 25, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


More and more Americans are discover- 
ing a uniquely American food delicacy— 
farm-raised catfish. In 1986, catfish com- 
prised the third highest volume of finned 
fish consumed in the United States. Ninety- 


1987 


nine percent of all these catfish were farm- 
raised. Between 1975 and 1985, production 
of farm-raised catfish increased by 1200 
percent. Most observers expect that produc- 
tion will continue to increase in 1987. Pro- 
duction costs of catfish farming, which have 
averaged only 65 cents per pound over the 
past 8 years, have resulted in a stable 
income for growers and an economical food 
product for consumers. The accompanying 
growth of the catfish processing industry 
also has created thousands of permanent 
jobs. 


Farm-raised catfish have come a long way 
from their bottom-feeding ancestors. The 
catfish that are available today, fresh or 
frozen in markets nationwide, are products 
of state-of-the-art methods of aquaculture. 
They thrive in clean freshwater ponds on 
many American farms, where they are sur- 
face-fed soybean meal, corn, fish meal, vita- 
mins, and minerals. Farm-raised catfish not 
only furnish American consumers with a 
tasty delicacy but also provide a nutritious, 
low-calorie source of protein that is also low 
in cholesterol. 


In recognition of the value of farm-raised 
catfish, the Congress, by House Joint Reso- 
lution 178, has designated June 25, 1987, as 
“National Catfish Day” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in its observance. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 25, 1987, as National 
Catfish Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United Staters of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:13 p.m., June 25, 1987] 
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Regional Agreement for the Medium 
Frequency Broadcasting Service 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement and a Final Protocol. 
June 26, 1987 





To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Regional Agreement for 
the Medium Frequency Broadcasting Serv- 
ice in Region 2, with annexes, and a Final 
Protocol (containing a statement of reserva- 
tion made by the United States), signed on 
behalf of the United States at Rio de Janeiro 
on December 19, 1981. I transmit also, for 
the information of the Senate, the report of 
the Department of State with respect to the 
Agreement. 

The Agreement establishes a Plan of fre- 
quency assignments and associated proce- 
dures designed to enable the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) member 
countries of Region 2 (essentially, the West- 
ern Hemisphere) to protect each other’s 
radio broadcasting services in the medium 
frequency band (535-1605 kHz, commonly 
known as AM radio) from mutually caused 
objectionable interference. It is the result of 
two sessions of a Regional Administrative 
Radio Conference held in 1980 at Buenos 
Aires, and in 1981 at Rio de Janeiro, under 
the auspices of the ITU. The Regional 
Agreement will replace the 1950 North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment (NARBA) and the 1968 U.S.-Mexico 
agreement as the basic agreement among 
North American countries to maintain an 
orderly development of their AM radio 
services. The Agreement, with one excep- 
tion noted below, is consistent with the pro- 
posals of and positions taken by the United 
States at the 1981 conference. 

Given the level of objectionable interfer- 
ence to U.S. stations from various countries 
in the Region (particularly Cuba), the 
United States, at the time of signature, sub- 
mitted a statement (No. 14) on this subject 
for inclusion in a Final Protocol to the 
Agreement. The statement, with reasons, is 
given in the report of the Department of 
State. 


I believe that the United States should 
become a party to this Agreement, which 
has the potential to improve the utilization 
of medium frequency broadcasting services 
in the Western Hemisphere, and it is my 
hope that the Senate will take early action 
on this matter and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification of the Agreement, with 
annexes, and a Final Protocol (containing a 
statement of reservation made by the 
United States). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 26, 1987. 


United States Supreme Court 





Statement by the President on the 
Resignation of Justice Lewis F. Powell, Jr. 
June 26, 1987 





I have been advised today that, after 16 
years on the Supreme Court bench, Justice 
Lewis F. Powell, Jr., has announced his re- 
tirement. 

Throughout his career, Justice Powell has 
won a reputation for intellectual balance 
and fair-mindedness. He is known for his 
courtliness and courtesy and is truly a Jus- 
tice’s Justice. 

These past 16 years have been among the 
most momentous in the Court’s history. Jus- 
tice Powell’s personal role in the Court’s 
decisions on a wide range of issues has led 
one commentator to say that he “has had as 
powerful an influence as anyone alive” in 
interpreting the law of the land. I speak for 
all Americans in saying that his has been a 
wise and generous influence and one that 
will be greatly missed. 

The President's responsibility under arti- 
cle II, section 2 of the Constitution to nomi- 
nate Justices of the Supreme Court is one of 
the most significant duties of my office. I 
believe that the Court should enter the 
next term at full strength, and so I will soon 
be submitting to the Senate my nomination 
for Justice Powell’s successor. 
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United States Ambassador to Belize 





1987 


National Institute of Building Sciences 





Nomination of Robert G. Rich, Jr. 
June 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert G. Rich, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be the 
United States Ambassador to Belize. He 
would succeed Malcolm R. Barnebey. 

Prior to joining the Foreign Service in 
1957, Mr. Rich was a graduate research as- 
sistant at the University of Florida, 1954- 
1955; junior research engineer, Sperry 
Rand Corp., Little Neck, NY, 1955; and 
graduate teaching assistant at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1955-1957. His first assignment in 
the Department of State was staff officer in 
the Executive Secretariat, 1957-1959. He 
was assigned as a political affairs officer at 
the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, Korea, 1959- 
1962, followed as administrative officer at 
our Consulate in Medan, Indonesia, 1962- 
1963. Mr. Rich then served as political offi- 
cer at the U.S. Embassy in Jakarta, Indone- 
sia, 1963-1965, returning to Medan as prin- 
cipal officer, 1966-1967. He served on the 
Indonesian desk at the Department of State 
for 2 years and then as senior watch officer 
in the Operations Center, 1969-1971. Mr. 
Rich attended the National War College for 
a year before becoming staff director of the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
1972-1973. From 1974 to 1975, he was 
deputy chief of mission at the U.S. Embassy 
in Fort-of-Spain, Trinidad and Tobago. Mr. 
Rich then became director of Korean af- 
fairs, in the Department, 1977-1981, fol- 
lowed by a year at the senior executive 
seminar in national and international affairs. 
He then became deputy chief of mission at 
the U.S. Embassy in Manila, Philippines, 
1982-1985, and since 1986 has been in 
charge of special projects on U.S. relations 
with the Philippines. 

Mr. Rich graduated from the University 
of Florida (B.S., 1952). He served in the U.S. 
Navy, 1952-1954. Mr. Rich is articulate in 
Indonesian. He was born November 15, 
1930, in Gainesville, FL. Mr. Rich has six 
children and resides in Arlington, VA. 
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Nomination of Arnold L. Steinberg To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arnold L. Steinberg to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences for a 
term expiring September 7, 1988. He would 
succeed Van Norden Logan. 

Since 1979 Mr. Steinberg has been presi- 
dent of Arnold Steinberg & Associates, Inc., 
in Sherman Oaks, CA. Prior to this he 
served as a management consultant for po- 
litical campaigns. 

Mr. Steinberg graduated from George . 
Washington University (B.A., 1969) and 
Pepperdine University (M.B.A., 1975). He 
was born October 23, 1947, in Los Angeles, 
CA. Mr. Steinberg currently resides in Sher- 
man Oaks, CA. 


President’s Cancer Panel 





Appointment of Armand Hammer as a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
June 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Armand Hammer to be a 
member of the President’s Cancer Panel for 
a term expiring February 20, 1990. This is a 
reappointment. Upon appointment, he will 
be designated Chairman for a term of 1 
year. 

Dr. Hammer is chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the Occiden- 
tial Petroleum Corp. in Los Angeles, CA. 
Dr. Hammer graduated from Columbia 
University (B.S., 1919; M.D., 1921) and Pep- 
perdine University (L.L.D., 1978). He 
served in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, 
1918-1919. Dr. Hammer was born May 21, 
1898, in New York, NY. He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Los Angeles, CA. 
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Death of Arthur F. Burns 





Proclamation 5673. June 26, 1987 


Statement by the President. June 26, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A quarter-century ago, in Colorado, Out- 
ward Bound began to provide rigorous out- 
door recreational programs to young people 
to improve their self-confidence, sense of 
social responsibility, physical fitness, and 
outdoor skills. Since then, across our land, 
more than 150,000 people of all back- 
grounds, ages, and abilities have tackled the 
challenges offered by Outward Bound, and 
many similar experience-based programs 
have come into being. 

Every American can rightly celebrate the 
anniversary of this remarkable nonprofit or- 
ganization, because it fosters love for the 
wilderness and strengthens our Nation by 
stressing the perseverance, teamwork, lead- 
ership, and goal-setting we all need to over- 
come obstacles and adversity and to discov- 
er our potential for achievement. 

In recognition of Outward Bound’s signif- 
icant role in recreation, conservation, and 
youth development, the Congress, by House 
Joint Resolution 284, has designated the 
week beginning June 21, 1987, as “National 
Outward Bound Week” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in its observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
21, 1987, as National Outward Bound 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:39 a.m., June 29, 1987] 


Nancy and I are saddened to learn of the 
passing of Dr. Arthur F. Burns. Dr. Burns 
was among the most brilliant economists of 
his generation. He had an enduring belief 
in the strength of individual enterprise and 
the wisdom of a free people. 

For 35 years Arthur Burns helped guide 
the economic policies of our country. As 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board in 
the 1970's, he contributed to the shaping of 
American monetary policy during a difficult 
and critical period. As Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers during Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s first term, he helped 
return stability and growth to the American 
economy of the early fifties. During the first 
4% years of my administration, Dr. Burns 
served with great distinction as Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. There 
he proved a wise and skillful diplomat as 
well as a trusted adviser. He was also a 
friend to the West German people and 
their leaders. 

America has lost one of its most dedicated 
and able public servants, a man of great 
gifts who gave those gifts freely to the 
Nation he loved. Nancy and I send our sym- 
pathies to his wife, Helen, and to their 
entire family, who are in our prayers. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 21 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
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June 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the Federal budget. 

The White House announced that the 
President signed a memorandum to the 
U.S. Trade Representative that permits a 
renewal of trade agreements with Hungary. 


June 24 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Patricia Stethem, the mother of Robert D. 
Stethem, the U.S. Navy diver murdered in 
the 1985 hijacking of TWA flight 847. He 
told Mrs. Stethem that he had been assured 
by Chancellor Helmut Kohl that the West 
German Government would fulfill its inter- 
national legal obligations in its handling of 
Mohammed Ali Hamadei, who has been ac- 
cused of perpetrating the hijacking and 
murder, and that justice would be done. 

The White House announced that the 
President signed a memorandum to the 
U.S. Trade Representative that permits a 
renewal of trade agreements with Romania. 

The President designated Charles C. Cox 
as Acting Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Mr. Cox has served 
as a member of the Commission since No- 
vember 1983. 


June 25 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—W. Eugene Mayberry, Chairman of the 
Presidential Commission on the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus Epidemic; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 

reception in the Residence for members of 
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the President’s Committee of Citizens for 
the Republic. 


June 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the Ronald Reagan Boy- 
hood Home staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz and 
Gaston J. Sigur, Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
to discuss the political situation in the 
Republic of Korea. 

In the afternoon, the President tele- 
phoned U.S. Supreme Court Justice Lewis 
F. Powell after receiving notification of Jus- 
tice Powell’s resignation. The President 
praised Justice Powell for his long and dis- 
tinguished service on the Court and wish 
him well as he entered retirement. 

The President announced his intention to 
redesignate Roger William Jepsen as Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration Board, effective August 3. Senator 
Jepsen has served as a member and Chair- 
man of the Board since October 1985. 


The White House announced that the 
President designated Maureen Reagan as 
head of the U.S. delegation to the celebra- 
tions marking the 25th anniversary of the 
independence of Rwanda, which will be 
held in Kigali on July 1. Accompanying Ms. 
Reagan as members of the Delegation will 
be John E. Upston, U.S. Ambassador to 
Rwanda; John H. Smith, mayor of Prichard, 
AL; Roy Stacy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs; and T.T. Williams, direc- 
tor of human resources development at 
Tuskeegee Institute. Additionally, Ms. 
Reagan will be making good-will visits to 
Gabon and Tanzania. 

The President sent to the Congress a re- 
quest for additional fiscal year 1988 appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor to 
provide for the additional workload result- 
ing from the enactment of the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act of 1986 and the 
Federal Employees Retirement System Act 
of 1986. Funds are also requested to deal 
with the deterioration of the California oc- 





cupational safety and health enforcement 
program following the Governor’s decision 
not to provide State financing for the pro- 
gram after June 30, 1987. The increased 
outlays associated with these proposals 
would be offset by reductions in other De- 
partment of Labor programs. 

This transmittal also includes a request 
for an additional $7.5 million in fiscal year 
1988 for the judiciary. 

Later in the afternoon, the President un- 
derwent a colonoscopic examination up to 
the anastamosis created during the opera- 
tive procedure performed in July 1985. 
Two small benign-appearing polyops were 
discovered and removed and will be sub- 
jected to microscopic pathologic analysis. 

A routine prostate examination was also 
performed as a followup to the President’s 
prostate operation in January 1987. The 
President’s condition was found to be 
normal. 

The President then left the White House 
for a weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 
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Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 22 


Ernest C. Torres, 

of Rhode Island, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Rhode Island, vice 
Bruce M. Selya, elevated. 


James H. Billington, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Librarian 
of Congress, vice Daniel J. Boorstin, re- 
signed. 


Submitted June 23 


Nancy Clark Reynolds, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
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December 6, 1991, vice Ann Duncan 
Haffner, term expired, which was sent to 
the Senate on March 23, 1987. 


Submitted June 24 


Warren Clark Jr., 

of Connecticut, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Gabonese Republic and to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Republic of Sao 
Tome and Principe. 


Roland R. Vautour, 

of Vermont, to be Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Small Community and Rural De- 
velopment, vice Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 


Roland R. Vautour, 

of Vermont, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, vice Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 


Deborah Gore Dean, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Alfred Clinton Moran, resigned. 


Submitted June 26 


William D. Hutchinson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice Arlin M. 
Adams, retired. 


Anthony J. Scirica, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice Ruggero J. 
Aldisert, retired. 


Robert O. Hunter, Jr., 

of California, to be Director of the Office of 
Energy Research, vice Alvin W. Trivel- 
piece, resigned. 
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Judith D. Moss, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Women’s Educational 
Programs for a term expiring May 8, 1990 
(reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 22 


Advance text: 
Remarks at Dictaphone Corporation’s em- 
ployee appreciation day picnic in Mel- 


bourne, FL 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Greater South Brevard Area Chamber of 
Commerce in Melbourne, FL 


Released June 23 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the national conference of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness 


Released June 25 


Fact sheet: 
National Medals of Science and Technology 
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Released June 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William D. Hutchinson to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Anthony J. Scirica to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the political situation in 
the Republic of Korea—by Gaston J. Sigur, 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 19 


S. 626 / Public Law 100-55 
To prohibit the imposition of an entrance 
fee at the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment, and for other purposes 


Approved June 23 


HJ. Res. 106 / Public Law 100-56 
To designate June 19, 1987, as “American 
Gospel Arts Day” 


Approved June 25 


HJ. Res. 17 / Public Law 100-57 
To designate the third week in June 1987 as 
“National Dairy Goat Awareness Week” 


HJ. Res. 178 / Public Law 100-58 
Designating June 25, 1987, as “National 
Catfish Day” 
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